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WALTHAM WATCHES! 
3-4 PLATE, 16 and 20 SIZES. 


THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT STEM WINDING ATTACHMENT. 








THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN- 
NER AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCU- 
RACY, AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE 
AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 

THE CASES ARE ALL OF THE 
PATTERNS, AND SPECIALLY 
OWN ORDER. 


NEWEST 
MADE TO OUR 





OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES [8s NOW 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS | 
CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., | 


JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 


565 AND 567 BROADWAY. 


Billiara  Pables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER'S 8 nek ED BIL-| 
LIARD TABLES. furnished h the celebrated cai 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced po ce. New 5x? 
Tables, complete, $275 each, d other sizes at cor- 
responding rates. Warerooms, corncr of Canal and 
Centre Rirects 
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JAMES MCREERY & CO, 





$20, $25, and $30. Seal Skin SACQUES, =r and 
| Soak. Ladies’ and Children’s UD <DERCLO THING, 
'and Infants’ WARDROBES, in stock, ready for im- 
| mediate use. 
DINNER, RECEPTION, AND BABL DRESSES 
made toorder. Especial attention paid to WEDDING 
UTFITS. 
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| BISHOP and REIN, 
JEWELLERS, 


UNDER Firta AVENUE HOTEL. 
DIAMONDS, 
FINE JEWELRY, CORALS, 
WATCHES, 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 


At CLosr PRICEs. 


ESTABLISHED 1837! 


TAYLOR, 
OLMSTED, 
& TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, 

AND RICH FANCY GOODS, 


Removed from No. 9 Maipen LANE 





To No. 5 BOND STREET, N. Y.) 


Sole Agents for Jaques Le Coultre Razors. 
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THE 
NEW YORK 
DIAMOND COMPANY. 
‘IMPORTERS, 
CUTTERS, and 
POLISHERS, 


OF 
DIAMONDS 


OF THE First WATER. 


| No, 19 East 15th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
Retween Union Square and Fifth Avenue 


SATURDAY, 
| WEBER 


NOVEMBER a8, [Price 10 Cunrs. 





1871. 








Britisn ConsuLate GENERAL, ' 
New York, Nov. 10, 1871, 
|\PIANO-FORTES,| NOTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN To 

British subjects who, having been naturalized 
in the United States, and to citizens of the United 
’| States who, having been naturalized within the 
British Dominions, may respectively desire to re- 
. = nounce their naturalization, and to retain their origi- 
| BEST r PIANOS M AD E. nal nationality in pursuance of the Conventiong dl 
| of Parliament, and Order in Council, for that purpose, 
| Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent | that the necessary declaration must be made by 
’ alesis workmanship. British subjects before the 12th day of May, 1872, 

and by citizens of the United States before the ‘0th 
day of August, 1872. 

Full information and directions can be obtained on 
application to Her Britannic Majesty's Legatiqn at 
Washington, or to any of Her Mujesty’s Consuls in 
the United States. 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT 
| SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &¢., THE 


| iol 
WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SIXTEENTH Sr., New York. E. M. ARCHIBALD, 


2 eee . Her Britannic nated 6 Consul-General. 





A CREAT OFFER!! ise 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will Se of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid ; the same to Let, and rent 
oraee if purchare* A new kind of PARLOR OR- 

, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


a anomaly 


BROOKS BROTHERS, 


44 East 14th St. (Union Square,] 








Offer for Sale a Superior Assortment of 
Rich Laces and Embroideries, Rib- 





bons, Velvets, Reps, and Dress 
z a Trimmings, in all the new Ready-made 
4 % Shades, Fine French 
<< s Fanc — Etc., 

% ih CLOTHING 
ef 

w «| Se ai 
Articles for Ee FOR 


Ladies’ Evening 
Wear made up to 


¢, 
order. *y 


4 RKO ia 
879 Broadway, New York. ~ 


ORDERS SENT BY MAn, or 
EXPRESS. 


The Coming Season. 





Meluend & eu 
IMFORTING TAILORS, 


No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 








WOOD CARPETING. 


THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'’G CoO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
loons, 28c. per foot: diniug 
vestibules an 
in elegant parquet, 
1,00 per foot, 

Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and clegant designs. 


Gtaek,: Gilt and Gvdelbt 


CHANDELIERS, 


















Send stamp for 


pamphlet. 


H. HENDERSON'S | 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, — 


Each case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD coun SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBO 
Guaranteed pure and of the very Dest quailty, 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS 
Sent by am... $8 A O. D., or Post- office order. | 
H. HENDERSON, No. b Broad- st., New York 


——— — | 


illustrated | (>. tHE VERY FINEST DESIGNS AND QUALITY, 


AT LOW PRICES, 





Gas Fixtures, 


| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 





| Large Figures and Standards, 


FINE CLOCKS, 


MOODY'S 











EUREKA STAMP Bronze Ornaments, Xe., 


for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration. — 
The points are inked 
and penetrate the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 

check is moved forward by the upward action of the 

lever of the machine. Price $90. | 
J. G. MOODY. 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York. 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


597 Broadway, N.Y. 


A CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
FULL OF PLUMS, Sext Frere on receipt of Stamp 
for Postage, Addyess ADAMS & CO,, Boston 
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BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, 


vo 
4S? 
MORNING GLORIES. 


BY MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of “Little Women,” “ Little Men,” &c. 


One of the best books ever written by this popular 
author. 

*,* Another edition 
illustrated. Price $1 50 


MORNING GLORIES-BY MISS ALCOTT. 


The “Sunday School Gazette” says of it:—* Deti- 
cious! That is the most expressive condensed criti- 
cism of this lovely Almost any child will 
enjoy having it read to them. The exquisite grace 
with which the stories are told is no small part of its 
attraction ; it is so desirable to accustom our children 
to good Euglieh.” 


RESOLUTION. 


A very entertaining new book by A. S. Roe, author 
of “True to the Last,” ‘I’ve been Thinking,” “A 
Long Look Ahead,” cte. Price $1 50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes. 
Price $1 50 each. 


ready this wees, beautifully 








ANTIDOTE TO “THE GATES AJAR.” 


‘ A handsome reprint of a remarkably popular little 
English religious work, which is already in its TENTH 
EDITION. Price 25 cents. 





MOTHER GOOSE SET TO MUSIC. 


A beautiful Christmas volume, contaiuing the fam- 
ous ‘* Mother Goose Melodies ;” arranged with music 
for voice and piano, together with a large number of 
new and comical illustrations. Price $2 00. 





BRAZEN GATES. 


” A capital new juvenile book, by “ Widow Gold- 
smith’s Daughter.” With illustrations. Price $1 50. 


HOUSES NOT MADE WITH HANDS. 


_4& charming new juvenile, beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, and illustrated by Hoppin. Price $1 00. 


CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 


A rich and racy Biblical History of the Tammany 
Ring, Erie Fight, Burlesque Opera, &c., &c., being a 
continuation of the famous Satire, ** The New Gospel 
of Peace,” by the same anihor. Price 25 cents. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMER’S ALMINIX 
FOR 1872. 


Josh Billings has almost outdone himeelf in this 
new almanac, Itis one of the funniest publications 
ever issued, Full of comical illustrations. It should 
hang alongside of the comb-case and looking-glass in 
every farmer's house in America. Price 25 cents. 


MILLBANK. 


Acharming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisauthor, Price $1 50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Or- 
yhans — Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane— 
Jarkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn's Mistake, &c. 








AT LAST. 


A charming new novel by Marton HaRLanp, au- 
thor of those other popular books: Alone—Hidden 
Path—Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner 

Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank — Phemie's 
‘Temptation—Ruby's Husband—Empty Heart, ete.— 
Price $1 50. 


2" These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
eee sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


This well-proved Method has been 12 years before 
the oe. Carefully prepared, and highly recom- 
mended at the outset, it has steadily increased in 
public favor, until, some year since, it fairly reached 
the highest position, and seems likely to retain it for 
a long time. 
Annual Sale ....... 25,000 Copies. 

Commencing to take lessons, now-a-day, and pur- 
chasing a ** Richardson” are very apt to be contempo- 
rancous events, 


Price $3 75. Sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 6 LAFAYETTE PLACE 
Has now an elegant assortment of 


Paris Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
Round Hats, 


Exquisite Novelties in 
Dress Caps, Flowers, Feathers, etc. 


Mourning Bonnets Always on Hand. 





Particular attention paid to orders, 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
PELENUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 
Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 


Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur, Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Presipent: The Very 
Rev. I. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 





CUNARD LINE. 
The British and N.A.R.M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 





or — apply to Major Evans, Lon- Calling at Cork Harbor. 
don, Canada West. Bat saiesamnalegneailiin Every Wednesday and Saturday. 
Rates of Passage. 
PECULIAR CHARMS 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 


Per Russia and Scotia. 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 





First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin... ....$220 (0 and $250 00, Gold 
— Second Cabin............ $150 00, Gold 


By Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers. 

First Cabin. ...$80, Gold. Steerage.... $30 Lege A 

ee ere eee 150 00, Gold 
Tickets to Paris. ....§15 00, Gold, additional. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at !owest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Building. 


REDUCTION IN 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

(@". From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianes in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable: 

MRS. U. 8S. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

&. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand ISMAY, IMRIE & CO., 10 Water St., Liverpool, 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos and 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall St., London. 
tuned and repaired. ~ 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. 
illustrated price list. 


PRICES. 








CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT 
ATLANTIC, sails Noy. 11, at 4 P/M. 


Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
——— provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 


Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 
Apply—Wuire Star Live OFrices. 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NAN LENE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 


Send for 





Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D, C., Oct. 7, 1869. t 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 








sa illaei iat the: Mittin tei | Pemer Camin........... 75 | STEERAGE ............ ¥ 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano | Do toLondon..... 80 Do to London..... ; 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- } Do to Paris....... 9| Do toParis........ 


38 
| Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIPAX. 
Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, Fimst CaBin. STEERAGE. 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. | Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
_ | Liverpool.............. 80 | Liverpool.............. 
THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- | Halifax...........-..-. 20 | Halifax... 20... 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. | Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 


fe Continent, at moderate rates. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano | ~ For further informatioh, apply at the Company's 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- | offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 


ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
15 Broadway, New York. 


tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 





were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say | 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It} ™ 
speaks every day the year round, and néver loses its | 





voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. NATIONAL STEAMSHIP co. 
_ THEODORE TILTON. | “TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. } os NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. } Sparn...,(Now Building.) ENeLanp.......3,450 tons. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : —. oa ym oe Eedeee 3,310 “* 
oe . HOLLAND.......3, tons, ELVETIA...... 3,315 ** 
Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury fuer... 000 Wemerasanea aa 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, | PRance.._._. 2 “+ Vimornta........ 2876 ** 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones THE QUEEN....: DENMARK....... 3,117 “* 





atmy house, It is a very superior instrument, both | One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 

in its finish and power, I heartily wish you successas | leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 

successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing | Liverpool. calling at Queenstown, 

the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. Rates of Passage. 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


To Liverpool or Queenstown: 


| 
t DOG x cca ctessntasiuessaamsened 75 and $65 Currency 
FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & co., } a ee from PPikear pre te Ft $75 ad 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, | * to Liver »1 or Queenstown and Return. $130 ** 
427 Broome Street, New York. 28 * 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. M'COUN. 


Steerage, to Liverpool 
fe ae from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
ilasgow, and Londonderry............ $2 

GREAT CHANCE TS. 
Do you want an agency, FOR Al ENTS: 
achance to make 85 to $20 per day selling | 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no | 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





| For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE oF THE 
| Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 







STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 












COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman. .Oct, 25, at 3.00 P.M. 
WISCONSIN... .Capt. Williams. . Noy. 1, at 8.50 A.M. 
NEVADA.......Capt. Forsyth... Nov. 8, at 2.30 P.M. 
WYOMING ....Capt. Whineray.,Nov. 15, at 8.30 A.M 


AM. 
| MINNESOTA. .Capt. Freeman... Nov. 22, at 2.30 P.M. 
| CRs PROGR... «06:05 ce005008 (Gold). , 
eS (Currency). $30. 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
Fcr freight or cab’n passage, apply to 


,WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street 


\\ 
= 


\TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
| FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., 1 New York. 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By REeeuLar Satine Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 
f Great Britain and Ire.and at the lowest rates. 














| 
Samuel Allsopp & Sons, 
BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 

| For Sale in Wood to Arrive ond in Slore 

| Consular Seal Champagne, 
iow & VAN RENSSELAER, 


No. 6 Maren Lane. jo 





| 
| 


| 


7 Whitney's 
4 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 


and General News, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Journel, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on the annexed terms :— 


The Apion with any one of four Chromos 
of SWISS AND ITALIAN SCENERY.......$5 00 


The ALBION with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
Ee a RE 


The Atzion with a Chromo of FAUST AND 

MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 

imported from Italy for the ALBIon....$8 00 

The following are the advertising rates: 

30 cents a line one insertion. 

25 cents each insertion one month. 

2 * pe = three months. 

© ~ bag six months. 
“ “ “ ne year. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fuct. 


All communications should be addressed 
PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
MERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 


Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 


It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 
the same time. For Sale by Harness 
~Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 
where. Manufactured by 


G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 


SHELVING 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 
Manufactured by Pos saisectbebin 


AMERICAN SHELVING CO., 
21 COURTLAND anp 31 CHURCH STS., 
New York, 








w. &. Gavit, Manager. 
GS Sand for Ulustrated Circular and Price List.” 
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No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. iolent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needfyl. The best fw 

COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 

ns, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable altcrative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and fhe in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. arr 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of 4 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tieni, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leavee ro sting 
behind, 


Seld oy aif Oruggiste, 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1871. 


RETRORSUM. 


As he who nears his native shore, 
Whence long a wanderer he has been, 
In thought will tread each land once more 
Which he has seen ; 


Will climb again each mountain height, 
And rest him by each murmuring stream, 
And will re-live each day and night 
As in a dream: 


So now my soul, that draweth nigh 
To the stil! threshold of its home, 
To scenes that in the distance lie, 
Would backward roam ; 


Would tread the lanes in childhood trod, 
The fields through which two lovers strayed, 
Or turn to sit by that green sod 
Where Maggie's laid ; 


Would live once more the long-past life, 
With all its hopes, with all its fears; 
Would strive again the bitter strife, 
Would weep the tears. 


Ah, idle dream! Each passionate grief 
Hath lost its power, hath lost its pain ; 
The heart though wounded finds relief, 
Nor weeps again. 


In vain I roam the empty halls, 
Whence life and vigor long have flown ; 
Mid festive scenes and festooned walls, 
I walk alone. 


Yet one there is, and strangely sad, 
That in gay scenes aye walks with me, 
Whose looks are grave, as though she had 
No heart for glee. 


O, ask me not her name! She lives, 
A gentle guide to mortals given ; 
She mourns the past, with sorrow strives, 
And points to heaven. 
—Tinsley’s Magazine. 


-_---—- > -— — 
GRACE ALLEN. 


“ Well, she’sa pretty birdie, and too young for William ; so 
it is not so bad as it might have been,” said Aunt Maria, 
gravely, to her maid. “But, mercy me! what a daft-like 
thing to leave a bit lassie like that to our Will to take care 
of! That there was an Aunt Maria at home to hold things 
together, and to keep his house from falling about his ears, 
while Will was rambling about heathen parts, never entered 
poor Jack Allen’s head; but then poor Jack—the Lord for- 
give me for speaking an ill word of the dead !—never had any 
head, so far as I know; and certainly to make my nephew, 
Will Magnus, guardian to a lass of sixteen, was about the 
foolishest thing of a rare foolish life. However, we'll do.the 
best we can for her, poor bit thing, and we cannot do more; 
eh, Jane?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Jane, demurely, mentally calculating 
the extra trouble which the young lady just arrived would 
give, and wondering that her mistress had borne so patiently 
with what mistress and maid well knew would be an im- 
mense interruption to the method and regularity of their 
lives. For both Aunt Maria and Jane Crupper her factotum 
were spinsters of a certain age, and as such not naturally in- 
clined to the companionship of a pretty girl of sixteen, who 
was sure, they both thought, to have less sense than folly, 
and to be no good in the house, take her how they would. 
But if old maids, both women were substantially kind and 
generous; so poor little Grace was bidden welcome, with a 
magnanimous resolve to make the best of everything, and not 
to let molehills look too much like mountains. 

Up-stairs, whiles erying whiles pondering, sat Grace Al- 
len, poor Jack’s orphaned child and William Magnus’s ward. 
Grace had never known her mother, which was one among 
other reasons why the kind, soft heart of her father had 
yearned over her with such passionate tenderness, and why, 
had she been any one but Grace, she would have been spoilt 
ages ago. As it was, maybe she was just a shade spoilt on 
the outside, but then the heart of her was as pure as a bit of 
gold, and if she had been indulged she had not learnt te be 
selfish. Jack had brought her up on the principle of love, 
and on the whole his workmanship might be commended. 
Then she was pretty—very pretty ; a fair-faced, brown-haired 
girl, tall for her years, with a skin like rose-leaves and cream, 
as her old nurse used to say, and a look of wholesumeness, if 
not of great strength, about her; a girl of warm and steac- 
fast affections, not passions; faithful, loyal, truthful, loving ; 
but a creature that cried rather than stormed when 
things went ill, and sorrows and disappointments, which not 
— Jack nor Nursey could keep from her, fell on her young 

ead. 

This was one of them. She had been wretched enough 
six months ago, when she had lost her dear N ursey, who had 
been to her like a second mother; but what was even that to 
this other terrible grief, the loss of her good, tender father, 
her friend, her protector, her playmate, her beloved! No 
wonder that she cried, poor darling, if between whiles she 
pondered ; and the shape her thoughts took chiefly was, “I 
wonder what kind of man my guardian is;’ and “I wonder 
if I ever shall see Addy again, and if he will keep his pro- 
mise and write to me.” 

Addy was a young man standing in the registrar’s books as 
Adolphus Cayley, the son of color-sergeant Cayley of the 
regiment where poor Jack had been major. Moreover he was 
Nursey’s nephew: and not a gentleman. But he was a fine, 


| 
|a quite passable amount of good-breeding, so that his man- 
| ners, if not noticeably aristocratic, were by no means plebeian. 
And he had been much with Grace; both years ago when 
| they were little people playing with cowslip balls and daisy 
chains in the meadows, and later, when, grown girl and 
| youth, they had not found the two ends of the village where 
they lived so far apart that they could not meet every day, 
| nor the barriers of rank so insuperable that they could not 
| learn to be friends; dear friends; such friends as a boy and 
| girl, used to each other from childhood, and whose affections 
have not been diverted by interlopers, are by habit and that 
mysterious thing we call nature. Jack Allen had never in- 
terfered with the acquaintance. Bohemian as he was by 
inclination, and easy tempered toa fault, so long as his little 
girl was pleased he was satisfied; and Nursey, who loved the 
bright brave boy like her own—well! Nursey shut her eyes, 
and kept on repeating to herself, “ They are only children,” 
long after Addy, at the least, had learnt enough of his own 
mind to know the contrary. So things had been in the past. 
What they would be in the future, with Aunt Maria’s old- 
fashioned Scottish ideas about caste and maidenly dignity ; 
with William Magnus’s high notions of duty, and the care he 
ought to take of his dead friend’s daughter; with Grace 
Allen's loyalty on the one side, and want of fight on the 
other; and with young Addy’s personal pride to keep him to 
his point, and conventional sensitiveness to make him forbear 
to press that point—what they would be with all these war- 
ring elements to perplex and distract, remained now to be 
seen. Meanwhile poor little Grace cried, and Aunt Maria 
and her maid Jane generously resolved to make the best of a 
bargain not wholly to their mind. 

“My dear, who's your correspondent ?” asked Aunt Maria, 
for her a trifle sternly, as, two or three weeks after her arrival 
at High Elm, Grace Allen’s fair face flushed and dimpled 
with delight, when the servant handed her aletter, addressed 
in a large, bold, well-written hand. 

“ Addy,” replied Grace laconically. 

“ Addy? but who is Addy ?” 

“ Addy Cayley,” repeated Grace. 

“Two daft words don’t make one wise answer,” said Aunt 
Maria, smiling and knitting her brows at the same moment. 
“« Addy,’ first, and then ‘ Addy Cayley,’ don’t tell me much, 
lassie. Come, now, open out! Who and what is this Addy 
Cayley who writes—ch, my heart! but he writes long 
letters !” 

“T have not much to tell you, Aunt Maria,” said Grace, 
demurely. “ Addy Cayley is a boy I know ; poor papa knew 
him, and Nursey, and he ‘is with Mr. Tine, the engineer, and 
he’s going to make railroads out in India some day, and I’ve 
known him all my life, and I can’t tell you any more.” 

“What's his father?” asked Aunt Maria, coming to the 
point. 

“ Color-sergeant in poor papa’s regiment,” said Grace ; and 
for the first time in her life she wished that Addy’s father 
had epaulettes like a major’s. : 

“ Color-sergeant! and in your poor papa’s own regiment ? 
Lassie, he’s no fit companion for you,” said Aunt Maria 
warmly, speaking broad Scotch as she always did when ex- 
cited. 

“ Papa thought he was, and so did Nursey,” said Grace, 
with a certain suggestive drawing in of her lips; a look that 
Aunt Maria was quick enough to read, and wise enough to 
not quite like; therefore, not to wish to provoke too much. 

“ Ah, but you see, my dear, it’s your guardian, and in his 
case I, who have you now between hands,” she answered, 
soothingly. “ Besides, what might be when you were a wee 
thing, is no just blate for a young lady in her teens, and I 
think, lassie, if you will reflect, a moment's consideration 
will show you that the son of acolor-sergeant in your father’s 
regiment is not just a fit friend for your father's daughter. 
Bui how came he to get such a good education ?” and she 
turned over the envelope curiously. “Tow was it he didn’t 
take to the ranks, like his father?” 

“Poor papa helped him, and Nursey had some money, 
and another person, & Miss Mead, where his mother had been 
housekeeper, helped him too,” said Grace. “So among them 
all he was sent to a good school, and now he is with Mr. 
Tine; for he is such a dear, clever boy,’ she added inno- 
cently, “ every one loves him, and every one wanted to help 
him, But papa and Nursey did the most; and papaliked me 
to be friends with him,” she added, with the same drawing 
in of her lips, a little viciously this time. 

“ Well, my dear, we'll say no more about it now,” said 
Aunt Maria, shutting her work-box with a resolute air, as if 
she shut up Grace, and Addy, and all relating to them, in- 
side it. “ Your guardian is coming home next week, and 
we'll hear what he says. If he likes such an intimacy for 
his ward, well and good; he can suit himself. 
prove of it, 
fashioned, and behind my day, I dare say. However, Will is 
master, and when he’s at home I’m only mistress. Maybe 


patting the girl’s flushed cheek kindly as she left the room. 

“ They shan’t take me away from Addy, whatever they 
do,” said Grace to herself; and then she sat down and ans- 
wered the boy’s letter, and girl-like, told him all that had 
happened, with unintentional amplifications. 

“ T shall have to work hard,” was Addy’s unspoken com- 
mentary when he read her more than kind, and slightly less 
than exact outpour ; “and I'll do it or die.” 

The week passed, and the day dawned the close of which 
was to see William Magnus, Grace Allen’s guardian and Aunt 
Maria’s nephew, once more at home to take the slack reins 
into his strong hands, and set those things straight which 
Aunt Maria’s good-nature for the one part, and fear of in- 
terfering in matters beyond her ultimate control for the 
other, used to let go crooked. There were tenants to look 
after, and rents to receive, and leases to renew; for Will 
Magnus had a supreme distrust of all professional services, and 
preferred to let his affairs come to a standstill in Aunt Maria’s 
keeping, while he was rambling in foreign parts, to trusting 
them to any paid agent whatsover. There was thus plenty 
for him to do at such times as he came home; and Aunt Ma- 
ria was a little troubled to have this lassie and her silly 
affairs added to her favorite’s burdens. But it had to be 
done, and to Will was left the task of coping with Addy 
Cayley. 

Somehow Grace was desperately afraid of this guardian of 
jhers. It is that way with young people when any one is 
| held up to them as a bugbear; and Aunt Maria, being weak 
/on all questions of authority, had the habit of putting for- 
| ward her nephew as the ultima ratio impersonate, the bogie 
| whom no one could withstand. So that when Grace was 





}sent for in the gloaming to come down-stairs, and be intro- | 


I don’t ap- | 
and so | tell you frankly; but then I am old-| 


you'll know the difference some day, little lassie,” she ad led, | 





cheery voice, and Grace, lifting up her shy blue eves, saw 
standing before her a medium-sized, not particularly hand- 
some, but square-built, powerful-looking man, with a bronzed 
genial face, and a pleasant smile, showing a row of small 
square teeth like ivory beneath the tawny gold of his bushy 
beard. Then Grace was no longer afraid. With the instine- 
tive trust of a child, or an animal, she went straight up to 
her guardian, and laid hoth her hands on one of his broad 
outstretched palms. They were friends from that moment, 
to Aunt Maria’s unfeigned surprise, and maid Jane’s secret 
disapprobation. 

“Miss Grace need not have been afraid or silly,” she said, 
when discussing the subject in the sanctuary of the house- 
keeper’s-room; “ but she might have been content with one 
hand, 1 think, and him a gentleman as she had never set eyes 
on before !” 

If Jack Allen’s daughter had studied under the cleverest 
and most rusee of instructresses, she could have done nothing 

fiser, so far as her guardian was concerned, than what she 
did when she frankly laid her hands on his, and claimed and 
accepted him as her friend. For the one besetting weakness 
of the strong man in whose care she had been left, was, that 
he Jiked to be loved, and valued trust more than anything 
else in the world. He was one of those men who are what 
others make them ; to the suspicious an enemy, to the loving 
and believing a hero, a protector, a friend. To Grace Allen, 
therefore, he was resolved to be henceforth her best and 
truest protector, her champion, care-taker, emphatically her 
friend. 

William Magnus was given to making pets. Now it was 
a dog, now a horse, sometimes a child, sometimes a pursuit: 
and sometimes it was a woman His fancies generally varied 
with each return home; so that Aunt Maria was not greatly 
surprised to see him give up all his other loves, even his 
pointer Fan and his bay horse Cub, for his new plaything, 
poor Jack Allen’s daughter. He devoted himself to her. 
For her sake he abandoned certain savage ways, which he 
had never been known to abandon until now. He wore a 
dress-coat for dinner, instead of a loose sack more like a 
cloak than a coat; he smoked one cigar where formerly he 
had smoked three; and he came into the drawing-room of 
an evening and talked, instead of keeping in his own peculiar 
den, where no one but himself ever entered. Ife became in- 
deed almost a nuisance from the persistency with which he 
hung about the drawing-room; whereas, in former times, he 
had been more slippery than an eel, and as difficult to catch 
as a wild hawk. Aunt Maria noted all these changes, but 
said nothing. Will was master, as she had said, and she knew 
her own interests too well to oppose his inclinations, what- 
ever they might have been. And then Grace was but a bit 
lassie yet, she argued to herself ; and she had no reason to be 
afraid. And yet, why afraid? Will was his own master; 
and if he chose to fall in love with Grace, and to marry her 
ofl-hand, who was there to say him nay, and why should he 
not? Yet somehow the prospect did not please Aunt Maria. 
Fine fellow, and strong and hearty as Will was, he was forty 
if a day, while Grace was but sixteen yet, not even that one 
year riper, “ sweet seventeen.” And though the difference 
might not be very shocking now, yet it would be hereafter, 
when the one would be a handsome woman of thirty, in the 
| very prime of her life and the full meridian of her beauty, 
jand the other would be fifty-four or five, waning, if not 
| rapidly yet waning decidedly. ai ag 
| As for Grace, no prospective difficulties came to trouble 

her at present. She was happy, and quite content that things 
| should go on as they were now for so long a time as—well, 
| for as long as every one else was happy. There had been no 
| talk of Addy, because the boy had not written to her again; 
land Aunt Maria had not liked to make mischief; so that 
| possible disturbance was in present abeyance, and youth 
|having the happy knack of trust and contentment, the girl 
| was perfectly well satisfied with her lot as itwas; and if ever 
| she thought of the future at all, it was only as a vague dream 
of some very wonderful happiness in which Addy shared, 
and to which she gave no name. So the time passed on, and 
| the spring melted into the summer, and the summer ripened 
into the autumn, and then Grace began to think that Addy’s 
next letter was lon in coming, and that she wished he would 
| write to her again. 

| And her wishes bore fruit; for not long after she had begun 
|to cry a little of nights to herself, the post brought her one 
|day at breakfast a letter in the same broad bold handwriting 
/as before; and Aunt Maria’s work was cut out for her, 

“ Aha, missy!” cried William Magnus, watching her vivid 
| blush with an expression on his face not easy to read, And 
then he asked, as Aunt Maria had asked before, “ Who's your 
| correspondent ?” 

“ Addy,” answered Grace. 
“Addy? And who's Addy ?” laughing a little grimly. 

| “ Addy Cayley,” returned Grace, with the feeling that all 
| this had been gone through before. 

“Oh yes, Will,” chimed in Aunt Maria; “ that is a thing I 
jwanted ‘to tell vou of, but T have had no opportunity until 
now. Do you approve of this young lad’s writing to Grace?” 

“T must first know all about him, and what it means,” said 
| William, with a yrave look. “Come here, my little girl, and 
| tell me, who is this Addy Cayley of yours? and why does he 
| write to you? and what does he say ?” 
| He held out his hand, but Grace, instead of running up to 
| him, as she would have done under any other circumstances 
}on such an appeal, hung her head a little lower and remained 
| motionless. She did not want to show Addy’s letter. It 
| had been a long time coming, but now that it had come it 
|was very sweet and very tender, and it said one or two 
things which, child as Grace was, she was not too young to 
understand; and then at the end it slid in, by way of key- 
note to the whole, “I think I can trust you, Grace, to be- 
lieve in me, even if you have to wait a long time before I 
have made my fortune. But you know I shall make it some 
day, and I think you know, too, who it is that I would ask 
lto share it, or rather who it is that I would give it all to. 
iIf you are in doubt, look in the glass, and it will tell you.” 

So this was what Grace did not want to show, all in a 

maze and tremor of trouble and delight as she was; and 
| this was why she sat in her chair, and hung down her Lead, 
jinstead of running up to her guardian as else she would 
have done. ah 

“ Will you not come to me, Grace ?” asked Will, in a tone 

perhaps more pained than severe, but both together. 
| Thegirl rose slowly, and went forward with childlike re- 
'Inetance; but though she went on this second appeal, she 
halted before she had got quite close to her friend. He put 
out his hand, and drew her up to his knee; for, with a ma- 
gisterial kind of instinct, he was sitting all this time. 























handsome, gallant youth, learning how to be a civil engincer, | duced to her guardian, she entered the room with her foolish,“ Come, look up, bonny one,” he said kindly, putting his 


a lad with brains and the knowledge of how to use them,! h-art all ina flutter, and her cheeks with considerably more | large hand under her chin, and lifting her face. 


and who, by the grace of natural refinement, quick percep- 


of the cream than the rose-leaf in them. 


“TI do not 
| like to see you so downcast as this, and fornoreason. Tell 


tions, and some good fortune in early associations, had gained | “And you are poor Jack’s little girl!” said a Kind, frank, jme all about this Addy Cayley of yours. You are wise 
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enough to know, little girl, that, as your guardian, I am 
entitled to know.” 


“There is nothing to tell,” said Grace, part shy, part sul- 
e 


n. 
“No? Then you must let me read his letter, that I may 
judge for myself.” 

“No, no!” cried Grace, vehemently. “I won't let you 
read the letter, Mr. Magnus! It is too bad of you to ask; 
it is too cruel, too horrible! Papa would not have done such 
a thing, and you shall not read it!” On which she thrust it 
into her pocket, and crushed it rebelliously in her hand in 
the depths ; for indeed it seemed to her at this moment, trem- 
bling with love and virgin shame together, that it would 
have been worse than sacrilege to show it—it would have 
been gross, improper, treacherous, everything most vile and 
terrible. 

William Magnus was not a patient man. There had been 
atime when, kind and brave as he was, and frail as was his 
opponent, he would have tak2n from her hy force what she 
refused now to his request; but a change had somehow 
come over him of late, and, without another word, but with 
a curious pallor on his bronzed face, he rose from his seat 
and Jeft the room, leaving Grace so far the conqueror; yet 
leaving her more unhappy than if she had yielded, as-perhaps 
she ought to have done, and had given him the confidence 
he had claimed. And yet how could she show Addy’s let- 
ter? You might as well have asked her to lay bare her 
heart as it beat in her bosom. She was unhappy because of 
her disobedience, truly, and yet she did not feel as if she 
ought to have been more tractable. Addy and her guar- 
dian; love and duty; fidelity and obedience. Oh, why is 
not the path made plainer for tender souls who would ‘fain 
do right to every one all round, yet who, if they are loyal to 
one, must needs fail the other! 

“Grace, I am surprised at you,” said Aunt Maria, with 
vague displeasure; and she too got up and went away, not 
caring to venture on a question which she was dimly cen- 
scious had depths beyond her sounding. 

‘So Grace sat down and cried, feeling as if her fairy palace 
had suddenly melted away, and had left her standing in the 
midst of ruins. And yet had not Addy said he loved her, 
and was she not bidden to wait? And wait she would, 
though she had to wait in sorrow and tribulation, and with 
only ruins for her soul's habitation for the rest of her life. 

Meanwhile Will Magnus wandered about the garden per- 
plexed, disappointed, angry, and most miserable. Yes, most 
miserable. 1t seemed to him that no one in this wide world 
of suffering was so wretched as he was at this moment. He 
had known full well the truth of his own heart, but he had reso- 
lutely shut his eyes to the state of his feelings and the hostile 
chances of the future; and now he had to pay for his blind- 
ness. Yet she was such achild! He could not have acted 
differently. How could he,a man of forty with the silver 
beginning to spread over his gold, how could he make love 
to a child not yet seventeen, and his own ward? And yet 
he loved her; better than his own life, better than his past— 
than his dignity—if not better than his honor. And she, 
whom all this time he had thought a mere bit of wax which 
he was moulding to his desire, she whom he fondly hoped he 
was leading, as yet unconsciously, to love him, so that when 
she was a woman and able to choose she would choose him 
of her own free will—his child love, his delight, his darling, 
she had already given her heart away; and what he thought 
he held safe in his own hands proved to be the mere outside 
appearance, no more! And now what could he do? Play 
the tyrant, and forbid her young lover ever to think of her 
again? or be magnanimous and give up his treasure to the 
earlier claimant? Yet wh should he? She had shown no 
feeling for him; she must have known what he suffered; and 
she had placed no trust in him. And at this thought his 
anger began to rise. She had placed no trust in him, he who 
of all men prized and desired confidence. Why, then, should 
he show her kindness? And was‘ it not his duty to look into 
this matter narrowly, and to forbid it absolutely, uncondi- 
oy at least for the present, no matter what this young 
scoundrel might be? He was a scoundrel; Will Magnus 
made sure of that beforehand, else he would not have writ- 
ten to her, child as she was, without first asking permission 
of her guardians and care-takers. Yes, the sense of duty 
ous ofl his perplexities; he would forbid the whole 
aflair. 

So, armed with this resolution, he turned back to the house, 
= entered the dining-room as he had left it, by the win- 

ow. 

Here he found Grace sitting alone among the debris of the 
breakfast, looking in his eyes, more like the picture of a 
naughty child sulking for a toy, than the dignified present- 
ment of a woman, resolute to accept all manner of evil for 
love's sake. 

“Grace,” said Mr. Magnus sternly. She looked up and 
read herdoom. “I achett you just now to tell me who this 
young man is, to give me your contidence, to make me your 
friend; you refused; and now I ask no more. I want to 
know nothing; for whatever you were to tell me would not 
change my decision a hair’s-breadth ; I positively, and with my 
whole authority, forbid any correspondence, any communi- 
cation between you and this young fellow; at least while 
you are under my control. So now you understand. If you 
disobey me, I will make you a ward in Chancery; where 
this precious scamp of yours will find matters even a little 
harder on him than I can make them. No remonstrances,” 


as Grace was about to speak. “ You had your opportunity ; | 
you neglected it; and now you must abide by your own! 


choice of action. Mine is made: and nothing that you 
could say will alter my decision.” 

~ Saying which he left the room; and before the evening 
had come he had left the house, for two years’ travel in the 
wilds of Abyssinia, giving Aunt Maria strict orders what to 
do and what to forbid, should Grace prove disobedient, or 
young Addy Cayley troublesome. 

w@ But Grace was a good girl in her own way. If she was 
rebellious in her fidelity she was not disobedient in act, and 
as her guardian had forbidden her to write, so that she was 








the poor lad his life; but he rallied again after a severe fight, 
and turned to his work again, resolute if sad, with no cowardly 
despair or despondeney, for if hope, and love, and — 
— gone, he had at least work, fame, and ambition still 
left. 

Meanwhile Grace faded steadily away, till by the spring 
time she looked more like dying than living. But she never 
complained. She simply wept and fretted, and could not eat, 
and grew weaker, and thinrer, and paler; but she did not 
disobey her guardian’s commands, and she did not cease to 
love and long for Addy. 

Suddenly Will Magnus came home; no one knew why, 
and even he himself would have been troubled to give a rea- 
son intelligible to any one. But impelled by the restless dis- 
satisfaction that had taken possession of him ever since his 
outbreak with Grace, he came back one day, as if he had 
dropped from the skies; and nearly killed his fragile ward by 
the suddenness of his arrival. She was lying on the sofa 
drawn up in the bay of the window, half dozing from mere 
weakness, when all at once she became conscious of some one 
looking at her. She opened her large blue eyes with a start 
andacry; and the next instant was lying in a dead faint in 
her guardian’s arms, who, for a long time, sobbing bitterly, 
strong man as he was, hung over what he thought to be the 
corpse of the sweet child he had killed. But she was restored 
before it was too late; and, after infinite pains and difficulty, 
once more looked out into the glad life of earth. 

Will was kneeling by her, holding her hands in his, when 
she finally recovered; careless of what Aunt Maria, of what 
Jane the maid, of what the doctor might think, kissing those 
pale, wasted little fingers, while his hot tears fell over them. 
Grace opened her eyes upon him. Feebly raising herself 
from the pillow, she slid one arm round his neck, and caress- 
ingly laid her cheek on his. 

“ Guardy dear,” she whispered, putting up her other hand 
to his face, “send Addy tome. Let me see him again! Oh, 
let. me see him again!” and then she fell back and fainted 
again. 

“But she had conquered. It was a struggle and a pain; but 
then life itself is but a struggle and a pain all through! Will 
felt the innocent ingratitude of the girl, perhaps, more than 
anything else. Here was he breaking his heart over her, and 
the first use she made of her restored life was to beseech him 
for his rival! However, it had to be done. It was not in 
him to resist such an appeal, made so tenderly, so contidingly, 
with such an abandonment of self-restraint, such childlike 
trust in his goodness, appealing from him to himself. It had 
to be done; and itwas done; and when the two young people 
were honestly and openly engaged, for all that Addy was but 
the son of a color-sergeant, then Will Magnus again, and for 
the last time, left home. 

Wut many months after, the consul at Zanzibar wrote to 
Aunt Maria a sad, if brief, account of how her nepbew had 
died of fever almost immediately on his arrival in the coun- 
try; and how, with his last breath, he had sent his love to 
“Grace Allen,” and his dying prayers for her happiness. 

So the strong bore the burden that the weaker might be 
spared; and the man went down in the noonday of his 
power, that the younger lives might blossom and brighten in 
his stead.— A/l the Year Round. 


ey 
DAWN. 


The robin wakes him from his early nest, 
The lavrock mounts him in a sweet unrest, 

And dawn grows brighter on the purple hills ; 
The dark woods point their summits with the first 
Cool flush of brilliance in the sunrise burst, 

And morning voices prattle in the rills. 








By land and flood the night and morning meet, 
The sun goes glinting down the city street ; 
And be it by the breezy mountain side, 
In quiet hamlet or on open down, 
Or on the early smoke-wreaths of the town, 
A newer dawn is ever opening wide. 


So comes the sunrise on the waking earth, 
So all things are unfolded in the birth 
Of newer hopes and sorrows on the way ; 
The world moves on with ever strong increase, 
And men and cities, or for strike or peace, 
Reck only lightly of the yesterday. 


And so the newer day shail grow and grow, 
Onward and onward te the noontide glow, 
Till grayly falls another gloaming soon, 
Till once again, the halcyon voices gone— 
Till once again, the toil and trouble done— 
The wide world sleeps beneath the silent moon. 


And thus all things are dowered with decay, 
And men fret on from weary day to day, 
Still yearning ever to the harvest time ; 
And so the generations work and weep 
For that sweet morn when on the last great sleep, 
Immortal dawn shall wake th’ immortal prime. 
—Once a Week. . 
——_ g——_———— 
ENGLISH JUDGES. 
The judges can tell odd stories of going circuits. The 
| functionaries, and sometimes even the prisoners, are much 
disgusted if instead of a Westminster judge they have to 
deal with some counsel whose name has been included in the 
Commission. A prisoner for murder was greatly annoyed 
because he had to be tried by a “journeyman judge.” A 





sheriff once told a judge that they had been “ often jobbed | 


oft with serjeants instead of judges in those parts, and was he 
really a dona fide judge?” Having had his mind satisfied on 
this point, the sheriff gracefully took his place by the side of 
the judge on the back seat, but was politely informed by the 


| should be no trick of temper; that he be nota “roarer.” A 
| peculiarity which is said to have belonged to several judges 
jisthat of speaking aloud. There are two very awkward 
‘habits against which absent-minded men should guard— 
| soliloquizing aloud when they walk, and walking when they 
| are asleep. 

Some absurd stories have been told of judges thinking 
aloud. The following story is told by one of the Registrars 
of the Court of Chancery of a great chancellor: “A bar- 
|rister, whom he bad not previously heard, was retained to 
jargue before him. The counsel was a man of ability, but 
| began in a very confused floundering manner. Lord Chan- 
{cellor: “ What a fool the man is!” After awhile he got 
|more cool and collected. Lord Chancellor: “ Ah! not such 
|a fool as I thought.” Finally he quite recovered himself and 
| proceeded admirably. Lord Chancellor: “ Egad! It_is I that 
| was the fool.” It is a worse fault of a judge when he is sup- 
posed to be too much under the influence of some counsel. 
| Thus Sir Fletcher Norton was notoriously a terror to the 
| bench in his day. Lord Mansfield was thought to favor un- 
|duly men who, like himself, had been to Westminster and 
| Christ Church. The great Lord Tenterden was supposed to 
be fascinated like the juries by Scarlett—the Mr. Subtle of 
“Ten Thousand a Year’—to whom he had often been a 
junior. Lord Westbury, when Mr. Bethell of the Bar, had 
an extraordinary influence with some judges, and also awoke 
extraordinary antagonisms. 

But the worst faults a judge can have is a short temper. 
We have in our mind’s eye a learned judge and most ex- 
cellent man, whose court was sometimes no better than a bear 
garden, through his unfortunate defect of temper and judg- 
ment. There was one judge who had a trick of checking 
witnesses when they got on too fast for his notes by saying, 
“Stay, stay!” He was called the old steymaker. Ofttrmes 
they show admirable temper and discretion. A judge who 
was summing up a case was greatly disturbed by a young 
counsel who was talking aloud. With great benignity he 
said, “ Mr. Gray, if = ever arrive here, which some of these 
days I hope you will do, you will know the inconvenience of 
counsel talking while vou are summing up.” A curious story 
is told illustrating the legal precision of a great judge. He 
asked a magistrate on a circuit dinner whether he would take 
some venison. Tle gentleman answered, “ Thank you, my 
lord, [ am going to take boiled chicken.” Lord Tenterden 
retorted, “ That, sir, is no answer to my question; Lask you 
again if you will take venison, and will thank you to 
answer yes or no, Without further prevarication.” The story 
was originally told in the Quarterly Review, but it is chal- 
lenged by Lord Campbell. 

Another unfortunate characteristic of some judges is the 
extreme promptness with which they make up their minds 
and take a side on a case. There isa subtle atmosphere 
which soon tells the advocate whether the court is with 
him or whether he has to fight the up-hill game of a losing 
eanse. Counsel often watch with extreme anxiety even 
trivial utterances of the judges which may indicate the di- 
rection of their mind. The most upright and impartial 
judges, who endeavor to keep their judgment perfectly bal- 
anced, are liable, human nature being what it is, certainly and 
perhaps insensibly, to take a side. 1 believe they have left it 
on record that when a case has been fairly opened, and the 
testimony was given clearly, honestly and in a pleasing way, 
they had made up their minds on one side before they heard 
the other. Mr. Grote discusses this subject in one ef the ad- 
mirable notes to his immortal history. Wise judges watch 
against this tendency and are able to conquer it. Still, in 
the case of any protracted trial it is easy to see on which side 
the judge’s opinions rest, and even his sympathies. With 
some judges the habit of advocacy has grown so inveterate 
that they have been quite unable to lay it aside. If ever they 
have seriously tried they have not succeeded in the attempt. 
The case has even been known of a judge on the bench 
thundering like an acvocate at Nisi Prius. A judge once 
said that he had only lost tere verdicts since he had been raised 
to the bench. What one likes to see in a judge is, a quiet 
vigilant watchfulness; the alert eye, the unwearying hand, 
the thoughtful composed manner. I have seen cases where, 
except to the initiated, the judge seemed little more than a 
passive spectator for a considerable portion of the case—but 
he would have interfered at any moment—and when his 
proper time came he showed how complete had been his 
grasp of the case and how acute his attention to all details. 
An able judge once said, “ Nobody knows how much enerzy 
it requires ina judge to hold his tongue.” The most con- 
spicuous example of an intellectual failure in fairness was 
Sir John Leach. He delighted to gallop through his cases. 
| He was so fast that a stage-coach was named after him “ The 
| Vice-Chancellor.” Almost as soon as a case was opened he 
| decided against a plaintiff or a defendant, and never tho- 
|roughly heard it through. It was wondered what he would 
|find to do after he had cleared his list off. “Do! why he 
| will hear the other side,” was the acute answer. This was 
jindeed an egregious example—if the facts stated of him are 
j true, and they are stated by Lord Kingsdewn; and such a 
| judge himself deserved the penalty of a criminal. It is al- 
, Ways worth while for barristers carefully to attend to the 
| slightest indication of judicial opinion. I remember a case 

in an Equity Court in which the buying and selling of some 
| living was concerned. When the case had made some pro- 
| gress the judge quietly observed, “ Does Simon Magus ap- 
|pear at all in the action?’ The counsel at once told the 
solicitor that the judge evidently looked upon the trans- 
action as one of simony, and the case was forthwith with- 
drawn. 

But sometimes it is impossible to say in which way the 
| opinion of the judge leans. My own impression is that they 
| have not been at the trouble of .orming an opinion. Charles 
Dickens has hit this off—as he hits off everything—capitally : 
& Mr. Justice Stoneleigh summed up in the old-established 
and most approved form. He read as much of his notes to 
/the jury as he could decipher on so short a notice, and made 
running comments on the evidence as he went along. If Mrs. 
| Bardell were right it was perfectly clear that Mr_ Pickwick 








unable to do so openly, she scorned to have recourse to any | judge that etiquette required that he should sit opposite. Once | was wrong, and if they thought the evidence of Mrs. Clup- 
mean deception ; so simply held on and trusted, and hoped | a judge complimentarily told a mayor that he presided over | pins worthy of credence they would believe it, and if they 
that Addy would hold on and trust too. But it was weary | an ancient city. “ Yes, my lord,” was the answer; “it always | didn’t, why they wou'dn’t.” If some judges are anxious to 


work ; and by the time the winter had fairly come, the sus- 
pense and sorrow in which she lived had begun to tell upon 
her sadly, and the rose leaves were fast fading from her face, 


was an ancient city.’ We expect it was the same gentleman 
| who expressed a hope that Mrs. Judge, and all the little 
| Judges were well. A sheriff asked a judge ut a circuit dinner 


guide the jury, others are anxious to evade the responsibility. 
They must save themselves a great deal of wear and tear. 
Still, in many cases provincial juries are so crassly stupid that 


leaving her so pinched, pale, distressed, that Aunt Maria’s| whether he had gone to see the elephant in the last place. | they require to be guided unless there should be continual 
kind heart bled for her, and she even ventured once on a half- |“ Why, no, Mr. High Sheriff,” he replied, “I cannot say that | miscarriage of justice. One remedy would be that a large 


rity of her jailership. 
yith poor Addy the case was almost as bad. 


town in form, with the trumpet sounding before us, and there 


No reply | was a point of ceremony to be settled which should visit 


coming to his letter he tortured himself with fears that Grace | first” 


had taken it ill, held it presumptuous, and by her silence 


There have been judges who have acquired certain little 


hesitating petition to her nephew, for leave to relax the seve-|I did, for alittle diffleulty occurred ; we both eame into the | proportion of the cases now tried by juries should be sum- 


marily disposed of by judges. Another remedy would be 
j that there shoul? be a large infusion of the grand jury ele- 
|i ent inthe petty jury. Cases are on record in which judges 
| have confessed themselves mistaken. 


One judge thinking 
wished him to understand that he had no chance, no hope. | tricks and peculiarities of manner. This is rather a draw-| that he had caused an injustice to be done which it was be- 


The fever into which his perplexity threw him nearly,cost | back to a judge. It is always especially necessary that there | yond his power to rectify, left the injured person a large 
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sum of money in his will. 
Cochrane, afterwards Earl of Dundonald, almost broke the 
heart and hastened the resignation and death of Lord Ellen- 
borough. i 
conceived a political prejudice against Lord Cochrane, ana 
summed up violently against him. He afterwards saw good 
reason to believe that he had been mistaken in his facts, and 
had been too harsh in his sentence.—London Sock ty 
cicaciigatiaadilpe Trait 


THE GHOST OF RUSSIAN HILL. 


A great deal has been written alout the large trees, the 
magnificent scenery, and the vast gold-fields of Califor- 
nia. 
have had their honorable mention. In short, I do not know 
cf much connected with the country that we are unacquainted 
with. There’s one thing, however, that has not been told of 
within my knowledge—and that is a Californian ghost. The 
subject has at least the recommendation of rarity; and per- 
haps it may be found to possess some interest. For myself, 
I give no opinion upon the point; I could not at the time; 
but I will truly and faithfully record the story as it was said 
to happen, and was related to me by the poor woman whose 
belief at least could not be shaken in it, and over a portion of 
whose life it had exercised so strange an influence. 

It was in the year 1854, and I was living at San Francisco. 
Chancing to need some one to assist me in doing some plain 


sewing, Mr. Evans, one of the merchants of the town, and a} 


mian whose character for benevolence was known far and 
wide, gave me the address of a Mrs. Addis. 
rior person, quite a lady, he said, who had come to California 
from the Eastern States; and was reduced to live by hér own 
exertions. He added that she had been recently very ill 
with nervous fever, was hardly strong enough yet for the 
harder work of washing—which she had before been taking 
in—and no doubt she would be glad of the lighter employ- 
ment of sewing. 

“Washing!” TI exclaimed. “A superior person, quite a 
lady, and reduced to take in washing!” 

“ Ay,” replied Mr. Evans, “and thankful to get it.” 

So, one morning, away I started for Mrs. Addis’, climbing 
over the intervening sandhills that lay between St. Annis 
Valley and my more centrally situated home. The streets 
were not then cut through or paved as they are now, so the 
expedition was quite a pilgrimage, and I was tired before I 
reached the cottage of Mrs. Addis. I recognised it by the de- 
scription Mr. Evans had given ; a pretty white dwelling with 
green blinds, standing in a garden surrounded by a picket 
fence, with an ernamental porch, over which a green vine 
was beginning to trail. All looked fresh and new; and it 
appeared she had not long got into it. 

A little girl of nine was playing outside with a boy of 
three; another child, a girl of perhaps six or so, sat wrapped 
in ashawl, watching them. She looked ill; and indeed there 
wasa delicacy about them all. The moment they caught 
sight of me all three evinced considerable alarm, and ran in- 
doors. In a minute the eldest came out again, sent by her 
mother. Blushing very much, she said I must excuse her for 
running away, but she and her little sister and brother were 
shy and not used to visitors. She wasa gentle, pleasant-look- 
ing child; but in her face there lingered an expression as of 
some sudden fright, and I thought it must have been at 


me. 

Mrs. Addis came to the door then. A pale, delicate-looking 
woman with a sweet face of suffering, and a refinement of 
manner that surprised me. It was next to impossible to be- 
lieve that she could be doing the work of a common washer- 
woman. Alas, [had not then the experience I have ac- 
quired since, of what well-reared women may be reduced to 
by distress, when exiles in a foreign country. 

The porch-door opened into the parlor, and we went in. 


It was tidily, nay, tastily furnished, with such articles as so- | 


journers in San Francisco would most readily procure. A 
fresh matting covered the flocr. Some cane-seated chairs, 
and a round table, stood about the room. Beside, there was 
a set of hanging shelves trimmed with fringe, and plenty of 
little ornaments and souvenirs, bespeaking home friendships 
and loving parting gifts from the other side of the continent. 
All this, and the woman’s gentle manner and really pretty 
face, seemed more and more at variance with her hard call- 
ing; but as one sees these anomalies in a new country, as 
California was then, I came at last to the conclusion that, 
whatever circumstances had rendered it necessary for Mrs. 
Addis to work in the way she did, they had no power to de- 
stroy her natural refinement of mind with ils old associa- 
tions. 

“You must excuse my little people, if you please,” she 
went on to say. 
for shelter at the sight of a strange face; indeed, we are none 
of us strong just now, though we are gaining health daily. 


All, except Nancy, my eldest, have had a long, weakening | 
» 


fever. 

“Panama ?” I suggested. 

“No,” she said, and shuddered a little, speaking slowly ; 
“it was a nervous fever. Tam just recovering from it my- 
self, having had the most lengthened attack of the three.” 

And then I remembered that Mr. Evans had mentioned it 
—a nervous fever. 

“ What caused it?” I asked. 

But to this question Mrs. Addis made no answer. An un- 
wistakable shiver passed over her frame; and for the mo- 
ment I thought she was going to faint. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said. “ I have been much shaken 
in the nerves; jarred and worried. Idohope—{f do trust 
that we shall all get well in time, now we are in this pleasant 
and peaceful house.” 

“ Perhaps the house you lived in before was damp.” 

“No, I don’t think it was damp; it was not that,’ she 
said. “It was on Russian [ill.” 

*“ Unhealthy perhaps in other ways ?” 


“Yes. Unhealthy—for us,’—and there ensued the shiver 
again. “About the work, ma'am; what is it you wish me 
to do” 


Isat and told her. I partook of some refreshment that 
they offered me—a mouthful of lunch, and some tea. 
came away strangely interested in Mrs. Addis and her gentle 
children, and quite determined that that first visit should not 
be the last. 

“ What is the mystery connecied with her illness ?” I asked 
Mr. Evans when I 
one.” 


“Tt certainly does seem to be a mystery; one I believe that | Addis of her eldest girl, a most intelligent child. 
nobody can explain or account for,’ was the reply of Mr. | 


Evans. “I daresay she will give you the history if you re- 
quest it.” 


And in due time I obtained that history ; and transcribe it | she just comes and goes like the shadows in the garden.” 


as it was told to me, neither adding to it nor taking from 
it. 


It is said that the case of Lord | 


That great man and most upright magistrate had | 


Even its mammoth vegetables and delicious mutton | 


She was a supe- | 


“They are like frightened hares, and fly | 


And T) 


In early times the means of transit across the continent 
were so very dangerous and comfortless that, like the man 
who had choice of two roads, travellers were sure to wish 
| they had taken the contrary one. The lengthened horrors of 
Cape Horn, the Indian perils on the plains, and the fearful 
fever on the Isthmus, gave ample themes for sympathy, curi- 
osity, and endless surmise. Mrs. Addis had come by the Isth- 
mus, and her voyage was marked by an all-absorbing sorrow, 


that swallowed up every smaller consideration of discomfort | 


jand annoyance—the death of her husband. 

Mr. Addis had been a teacher all his life. Breaking down 
in health and spirits, as those who have much to do with the 
| young sometimes do, he had undertaken the journey to Cali- 

fornia to recruit his strength, and also in the hope that he 
might find there some more profitable and less mentelly la- 
borious occupation. He died just as they came in view of 
, Acapulco, and lay buried there, far from home and kindred. 
Poor Mrs. Addis came ashore with an aching heart, but a 
| strong spirit, resolved to labor for the living of her children, 
the youngest of them nearly an infant, rather than under- 
‘ake the voyage home again. Her father had been a poor 
| clergyman ; she had no friends in her native land capable of 
assisting her, and would not go back to be a burthen upon 
them. When one has to lose caste and work for a living, it 
|is less hard to the mind to do it in a strange place. She did 
| not know the work would be quite so menial, but she had 
| put her shoulder to the wheel and took what came. 





| At first nothing offered: perhaps her visions were too high. 
|She could only clasp her three children to her heart and 
pray to be helped to provide for them, not to die of starva- 
}tion. Mr. Evans, who had been one of her fellow-passen- 
|gers on board the Sierra Nevada, that had brought them up 
from the Pacific, and who had seen her husband laid to rest 
n Mexican soil, was very kind to her in her desolation. 
Washing was paid for well in the place, for washer-vomen 
were scarce; and the notion came to her that she should set 
up in the calling. It no doubt caused her pride a cruel blow, 
| herself a bitter heart-ache: perhaps a struggle, yes or no, with 
jher spirit. But she resolved on it. She thought she would 
}get day help for the hardest of the labor. Mr. Evans and 
one or two other gentlemen who had been witnesses to her 
| misfortunes clubbed together to set her going. They found a 
cheap, pretty house, furnished, on Russian Hill, and placed 
jherin it. It overlooked the entrance to the bay, and hada 
|nice sweep of smooth ground around it, enclosed by a high 
| paling, on which the linen could dry. 
| They went with her to take possession of it; Mr. Evans 
and a Mr. Harley, the latter carrying thebaby, Willy. What 
| with one busy preparation and another, the day had waned, 
an‘ evening was drawing on when they started. It wasa 
long, toiling walk up Pacific-street ; and then, taking a wind- 
jing path over the brow of the hill, and descending a little on 
| the side that fronts the Golden Gate, they stood before the 
cottage. It was a little one-storied place; with a garden in 
jtront full of rank, overgrown geraniums and trailing Aus- 
| tralian vines, straggling on either side the straight and weedy 
| path. 
\F “This can all be done up nicely, you know,” said Mr. 
| Harley, cheerfully. “ There was no time for it before you 
jcame in. It has been empty and neglected for so long that 
jit looks rather wild.” 
,; Mrs. Addis answered in the same cheerful spirit; she was 
|so grateful to them that she would not show any regret. 
| But as she was crossing the porch to enter the doorway, a 
|shivering chill struck her that it was impossible to describe 
{or account for. The house was not dark. Those kind frienas 
{had it lighted; a lamp burned on the table; a fire blazed in 
| the open grate; what could have given her that shuddering 
chill? The children, however, made amends for her silence, 
| for they were loud in their delighted comments on the new 
| house, and their surprise at its odd furniture. 
| ‘The room was a small, square department, with an open 
|grate, and a front and back window. Its floor was covered 
with checked matting, and there were two or three curiously- 
colored rugs laid over it. Besides a scarlet sofa and two 
large chairs, much worn and faded, were some tiny Chinese 
tables, and a little cabinet placed on one of them. To the 
|right a door opened into a smaller room, containing only a 
'bed and an old walnut clothes-press. Out of that was a 
|larger room, built sideways and in the shape of the letter L; 
jit had two French windows and a cheerful look-out city wards. 
A small kitchen completed the house. 

“ Being night, it looks a little dull,” observed Mr. Evaus, as 
| they went through the rooms, “ and smells earthy ; but that’s 
owing to its having been shut up so long.” 
| It did smell earthy. The very air seemed close and heavy, 

and Mrs. Addis thought it might .be that which caused her 
strange oppression of spirit. Everything needed for their 
‘comfort was at hand, and the gentlemen departed, leaving 
| grateful hearts behind them, 
The days went on, and the feeling of oppression, as Mrs. 
| Addis expressed it, wore lighter by degrees; but she always 
had a sense of it more or less. Only when she was at work 
she did not so much feel it. Her kind friends had exerted 
themselves to get her plenty of work. It was hard at first, 
but she had help, and got reconciled to it. The little room 
leading oft the parlor was made a playroom for her children. 
It was lined with scarlet chintz; the large, curiously-shaped 
room was made the bed chamber. 

So she worked, and prospered; and began to put by a nice 
little sum every month toward repaying Mr. Evans and the 
other gentlemen what they had advanced her. Her expenses 
were not large. The rent of the house was remarkably low, 
and she sometimes wonde‘ed at it, hoping that Mr. Evans 
was not paying part of it himself in secret. Te said he was 
not, but she could not help fearing it. They had no near 
neighbors; but farther down toward the Laguna wasasettle- 
ment of Spanish people, whose children would come up and 
peep curiously through the grrden rails. That their house 
had been inhabited by Spaniards, who must have quitted it 
in a hurry, was evident, for the furniture was all Spanish. 

When it first was Mrs. Addis could never distinctly trace 
or recollect that she heard her children allude to some one 
they called “the lady.” She grew accustomed to hear them 
talk of her; but when she at length asked an explanation of 
who the lady was, there seemed to be some mystery in the 
answers. The children only saw the lady “at moments,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





| them, and when they looked again she'd be gone, they did not 
next saw him. “There seems to be | 


| Spanish settlement at the Laguna, who came up to indulge 


they said; they would look up from their play and see her by 


know where. 
“Does she come into the garden, Nancy?” asked Mrs. 
“ She comes indoors as well, mamma.” 


“Comes indoors as well! What does she say ?” 
“She never speaks at all,” was Nancy’s answer. “ Mamma, 


This was very strange. That it was some person from the 


her curiosity, Mrs. Addis felt sure of. The next leisure hour 
she had she walked out that way, taking Nancy, and bidding 
her point out the lady if she saw her. Mrs. Addis did not 
altogether like the idea of a stranger’s entering her room at 
will without asking leave. 

It was a bright, sunshiny afternoon, and all the Spanish 
— seemed to be outside their cluster of huts enjoying it. 

he women were sewing; the children playing. Mrs. Addis 
walked along, exchanging pleasant looks and nods with these 
people, as is the custom in an unsophisticated place like San 
Francisco, and they nodded and smiled back again. 

“Do you see the lady, Nancy ?” she asked in a low tone. 

“No, mamma, I can’t see her anywhere.” 

All at once, as it were, Mrs. Addis became aware of a cer- 
tain curiosity in the manner and looks of these people as 
they regarded her, far beyond the natural curiosity excited 
by strangers. It was, as she afterward expressed it, an 
awestruck curiosity; they gazed at her as though she were a 
rare, wild animal. v 

“ Muy malo casa,” she distinctly heard, and the speaker had 
her eyes directed to her home on Russian Hill. Mrs. Addis 
had caught up enough of Californian Spanish to know that 
it meant, “ Very bad house.” 

A small, bright-eyed “ senora,” with two children at her 
side, leaned against her little gate, looking both curious and 
excited; Mrs. Addis stopped and asked, in a mixture of 
tongues that might have made any one laugh to hear her, 
why they all stared at her so, and what was amiss with her 
or her house. 

The senora took a little time to gather in the meaning, and 
then she said she was mistaken about herself, for they all 
thought well and kindly of her; but as for the house! Here 
she shook her head and gesticulated with her hands, and be- 
came quite unintelligible. Mrs. Addis begged her to repeat 
what she had said, which she did in precisely the same man- 
ner; but beyond the words, bad man and bad house, she could 
gather nothing. 

It made her feel uncomfortable, and as she went up the 
hill again she regarded her neat little abode with a puzzled 
wonder. Having an errand to do at the nearest store, which 
was kept by an Italian, in a tent on Pacific-street in those 
days, she sent Nancy on to the younger children. When she 
returned, carrying her few little parcels, twilight had set in, 
and the great misty columns of fog that sometimes sweep in 
from the sea were making the landscape very dreary. Still, 
as she climbed the hill from the city side, she could see her 
own door quite plainly, and in it the three children at play. 

Not they only. There was a fourth figure standing with 
them—a Spanish girl of slender form. She had a serapa 
thrown over her shoulders, and was watching them with a 
slightly drooping head. ; 

“That must be the lady !” exclaimed Mrs. Addis to herself 
on conviction. “How young she looks!—quite a 
girl. 

In her excitement, Mrs. Addis stumbled over a stone and 
dropped her paper of sugar. Stooping to pick it up, her eyes 
were withdrawn from the lady for an instant, and when she 
looked up she could not see her anywhere. The children 
were playing on in the porch, as before. In her haste to gain 
the house, she lost her breath. 

“Where's the lady?” she inquired of her children. “In 
the parlor?” 

The little ones looked round, as if searching for the lady 
so as to answer the question. 

“The lady is not here, mamma,” said Nancy. 

“ But she was with you a minute ago.” 

They seemed surprised One and all declared the lady had 
not been there that evening. Minnie, the second child, said 
she had not played as much as the others, and must have 
seen her had she come. But Mrs. Addis had the evidence of 
her own eyesight, and went to look; a vague feeling of 
something syrange was beginning to dawn upon her. 

The lady was not in the garden, back or front, as might be 
seen ata glance. Mrs. Addis went into the different rooms 
indoors, and she was not there. Where lay the mystery? In 
what did it consist ? 

From that night a conviction of something dreadful— 
something to be avoided and feared—sat upon her. Day by 
~ it deepened, like a darkening cloud. 

t was extremely painful to acknowledge to herself that 
this curious and inexplicable thing had greater power over 
her, in depressing her heart and paralyzing her spirits, than 
the severe sorrow that had passed over her life, leaving her 
alone in the world with its troubles, 

A vague fear of some ill to vome haunted her, and yet she 
had not the courage to confess the weakness, and beg Mr. 
Evans to find them another home. Whenever the children 
named “ the lady,” she shuddered, and yet could not reason 
clearly on the subject, or decide sensibly what foundation 
she had for misgiving. She became daily more oppressed by 
brooding over this very uncertainty, and the shadowy dread 
that haunted her. 

One thing she observed ; that the children never now spoke 
of seeing the lady but in the little red play-room. When- 
ever she appeared to them (if appear she did, and 
it was not all delusion on their part) it was al- 
ways there. The singular circumstance was, that they had 
no fear; and whether they really believed that they saw the 
lady, one of real flesh and blood, Mrs. Addis did pot know 
She would not talk to them about it. 

Thus the time went on, and October came in. One day 
she had been down in St. Annis’ Valley, and was toiling back 
upward after her Jong journey over the sand-hills. Glancing 
to the house when she came in view of it, she saw one of 
their good friends, Mr. Brown, in the porch with the chil- 
dren. He -had Willy in his arms, and the two girls were 
jumping and talking by his side. 

“ There’s mamma!” they cried. “ Mamma’s come back.” 
In that moment the strange and painful doubts were lost 
sight of by Mrs. Addis; she laughed and nodded in her turn, 
and quickened her weary steps. 

Suddenly her heart stood still as though it were turned to 
stone. Passing lightly out of the door behind the group 
already there, came the figure of the Spanish girl, and stood 
among them so close that their garments seemed to touch ; 
but no one noticed her or appeared to mark her presence. 
She leaned forward anxiously, and shaded her face with her 
hand as she watched, looking earnestly down toward and 
beyond the hill. For an instant Mrs. Addis seemed to lose 
sight and sense; and when she looked again the figure had 
zone. 

en Was any one with you here a minute ago?” she asked 
of Mr. Brown. 

“There’s no one here but me, Mis. Addis; me and the 
children. How ill you look! Your long walk has fatigued 
you.” 
» She said no more. It was on the tip of ‘her tongue to tell 








him all, but she did not. Perhaps a dread of being secretly 
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laughed at prevented it. 
that house on Russian Hill, only herself knew. 

The rainy season commenced early ; there was a great deal | 
of it—quite a flood—so that the children played in-doors. | 


convinced she was not appearing to them. Only twice had 
Mrs. Addis beheld her; yet she seemed to remember her face 
as clearly, every feature of it, as though she had known her 
for years. And, before attempting to relate what followed, a 
hope must be expressed—as Mrs. Addis expressed it—that 
she should not be charged with insanity. 

It was the 19th of October; almost midnight, and about a 
fortnight after the walk to St. Annis’ Valley. Mrs. Addis, 
very busy over some sewing, and feeling sadly desolate, was 
at work in her bedroom by the light of the lamp, the three 
children abed and asleep around her. She sat there for com- 

ny. The wind sighed drearily without, and the dull toll- 
9 of the fog-bell on the beach sounded on each rising gust. 
Almost imperceptibly at first, a soft, low moan began to min- 
gle with the bell ; and it caught by slow degrees Mrs, Addis’ 
ear. She looked off her work to listen, her very blood feel- 
ing suddenly chilled. It came from the little room the chil- 
dren played in. She was convinced of that as she listened 





with hushed breath. Taking the lamp, she moved to the 
door, impelled by fear, impelled with that strange impulse 
that forbids you to remain stationary in a dread such as this. 
Opening the door of the red room she looked in, and saw— 
well, saw what well nigh turned her brain. She stood in a 
sort of dream, not knowing whether she was asleep or 2 wake. 
The room seemed to be filled with furniture—furniture that 
it had notin reality—a bed and chairs, and matting on 
the floor. On the bed lay the lady she had before seen, the 
Spanish girl; her features distorted with what seemed to be 
a death-struggle. A man, whose face was not discerni- 
ble to Mrs. Addis, stood beside the bed. The Spanish girl 
made a frantic effort to spring up, as if to beat him off, and 
then sank back and moved no more. The man tore up the 
matting and some of the floor, and a great hole seemed sud- 
denly to yawn there. Then, by the side of the bed, appeared 
a long Lox, and Mrs. Addis felt sure that it was not there a 
minute before. Into this the man pushed the insensible girl, 
and lifted it into the great hole. 

This wasall. Terrificd nearly to death, the poor woman 
lost her senses and fell. As she expressed it afterward, a 
col, dull, awful blank seemed to stretch itself like a black 
curtain between her sight and the world. 

The children found her lying there insensible, and help 
was called in. In vain her friends strove to impress upon 
her that this strange scene she seemed to have witnessed was 
nothing but a dream or a nightmare; she replied by asking 
whether the appearance of the Spanish girl to her and her 
children beforehand had been a dream. ‘The night was suc- 
@zeded by a dangerous fever, and she lay for many days in 
delirium. 

Mr. Evans caused the floor to be taken upin the scarlet 
room. Underneath it lay just such a box as Mrs. Addis had 
described ; the lady within it unrecognizable from the action 
of slacked lime. ‘Then the poor{people in the Spanish settle- 
ment were questioned, and they related what they knew. 
The house on Russian Ifill had been the abode of a young 
girl belonging to their people; she thought hersclf the wife 
of an American merchant, whom she loved with intense de- 
votion; and she used to watch for his coming with anxious 
fondness. Lis real wife, meantime, sailed from her eastern 
home and came to join him; and he, fearing discovery, poi- 
soned the poor girl, as ‘twas thought; though none could 
prove it, and nothing positive was known beyond her disap- 
mee on that night, the 19th of October, two years be- 
ore. 



























































































The American merchant abandoned the house and furni- 
ture, just as it stood; giving an agent charge to let it for an 
almost nominal sum. After remaining empty some time Mr. 
Evans took it for Mrs. Addis, its low rent being the induce- 
ment, and he knowing nothing of the story. 

After the discovery Mrs. Addis was removed, and lay long 
ill at the house of a kind Spanish woman who received her. 
Strange to say, her children also became ill; as if (people 
said) the curse on the house were working itself out. 

A better home was provided for her—the one in which she 
has been introduced to the reader—and she removed to it. 
She was only then recovering from the long illness and was 
very weak. 
. Evans substantiated this story in every particular that 
he could, as did others. The suspected man had gone with 
his wife to Australia; and no one had held the Spanish girl 
in sufficient interest to follow him there and charge him with 
his crime. He lives in immunity from it, so far as it is 
known, to this day. 
I make no remarks upon the story myself, I give it as it 
} a given tome. That it was strangely singular, none can 

leny. 
And if the reader should be curious on the subject of Mrs. 
Addis herself, I may mention that she prospered well, and 
regained her own position in life. But she never alluded to 
the house on Russian Hill with the least abatement of horror. 
Nothing in this world will ever shake her belief in the ghost 
that haunted it.— The Argosy. 5 
—_——_@—__—. 

STRAYS. 


The strays of the world are almost in every respect unlike 
the waifs ; they do not look as shabby and forlorn, but they 
attire themselves quite as oddly, and as the waif never regards 
himself in a glass, and the stray as a rule never omits to do 
so, his eccentric appearance is probably due to an affectation 
grown into a habit. Strays are not poor; very often they are 
quite well off, but they are generally in debt, and it is in their 
opinion matter for a joke that such a town or such a street is 
to them closed on account of the number of unpsid bills 
which stand against their name. Their chief characteristic 
is their isolation from their natural and legitimate surround- 
ings, and this is almost always a thing of choice and not of 
circumstances or destiny. Their kinsfolk they regard with 
reserve, if not suspicion, and they are all but strangers to the 
respectable family which really has the honor of belonging 
to them. Whoever they do elect to sojourn with, we may be 
sure that it will in no case be a relative. And they take up, 
as the phrase goes, with almost all kinds of pceople—artists, 
especially with those artists in whose pursuits something of 
the sensuous is avowedly permitted, as music and painting ; 
with speculators of every description, Russian princes and 

rincesses, explorers, etc. Strays will attach themselves 
oosely and easily to any risky party organised for an expedi- 
tion which promises to be out of the common way ; and they 
are mostly welcome as being agreeable, unscrupulous, and 
fullof expedient. They are, it is true, uncertain in keeping 
their pee, and in many cases so singular, not only in 
their actions, but in their motives for their actions, that char- 


How she dreaded the staying on in itable people suppose that they have a bee in their bonnet, 
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I shall never forget my feeling of exultation when I read 


and that the bee buzzes so loudly as to overpower the mur- | the announcement of my appointment to a lieutenancy in 


murs of common sense. 


They disappear with their newly-| the 9th Loamshire Regiment of Militia. The heels of my 
improvised friends into Spain, Hungary, Bohemia, or the far| boots seemed to grow beneath me, my head to —— my 
Mrs. Addis never heard them talk of the lady now, and felt | West, but emerge into view in the course of a year or two, | chest to inflate, my very heart to increase in bulk. 


became 


looking rather the worse for wear, and careful to preserve aja different man. I felt for the first time a wild kind of 
mysterious reserve as to their recent exploits. Indeed, as a| loyalty. I seriously believe that had my friend Jones entered 


rule, they are given to subterfuges alike futile and unmeaning ; | 


in this respect they do not resemble the genuine Bohemian, 
who is too careless and light-hearted to hide anything even 
for his own advantage. There is more reason for the way in 
which they systematically conceal their proper address. 
When they leave a town no one knows where to send the 
host of small unsettled accounts which arrive for them, never 
to be discharged except by some extreme chance, for a spe- 
cial god watches over these unprincipled creatures. They 
find this state of things not only natural and pleasant, but 
even praiseworthy. There is the gospel according to Panurge. 
“Croyez que chose diuine est prester; debuior est virtue 
heroicyue.” “ Believe me, it is a divine thing to lend, but to 
owe is an heroic virtue.” 

Strays occasionally take up some artistic pursuit, but they 
do it.in an amateur fashion, by fits and starts of a zeal which 
never becomes steady, profitable, or, in the true sense of the 
word, progressive. They do not know where to withhold or 
when to layout. In a sudden fit of prudence or respectability 
(and they are occasionally thus visited) they withhold at the 
wrong time. They deny themselves pleasure for no rational 
reason, and lay out their money in the worst possible kind of 
investment, generally to win the aflections or services of per- 
sons who have betrayed them once and will do it again, of 
which fact they are all along perfectly aware. When they 
practice, however painfully, any bourgeois virtue, such as 
paying their debts, refraining from incurring now ones by 
wearing old clothes, etc., they are exuberantly proud of the 
performance ; and if for a brief moment they choose to imi- 
tate, or rather parody, bourgeois life, which includes punctu- 
ality, early rising, and tidiness, it becomes very trying to the 
gravity of those who know them. It may be more respect- 
able, but it is certainly not as agreeable or even as cultivated 
as theirown vagabondage. And their old friends, who have 
loved them for their qualities and their fascinations rather 
than their principles, find the diflerence. For by nature 
strays are never true to time, or, indeed, to anything else, nor 
do they know where what—male and female alike—they 
loosely denominate “ their things” are to be found. And 
just as waifs are rather avoided, so the strays are in a fashion 
sought after, and this so obviously and generally that their 
errors and even their sins meet with no correction worth the 
name, or, at least, none calculated to reform cither the first 
or the last. They are not exactly thick-skinned, but they are 
in general self-complacent, which is often the secret of ap- 
pearing good-tempered. It isso casy to be pleasant when one 
is pleased with oneself, and thick-skinnedness actually pre- 
vents irritability of temper. But they have noconcentration 
of purpose or fastidious and tenacious aflection for individuals. 
There are cases in which they have originally had these 
qualities; but defeat in accomplishment of purpose, or dis- 
appointment in some particular individual, has turned them 
into strays. A thoroughly conquered passion, they say, makes 
the man a rover and the woman a coquette; and it may be 
that the stray is only the product or result of circumstances. 
He has been ousted from a home dear to his heart—he has 
lost a woman ora friend he loved only too well. In this 
way, and on the same principle, it is in some instances certain 
that the breaking of family ties and the isolation which, so far 
as regards their kinsfolk, strays always observe, arises from 
oy misunderstandings, such as often occur in everyday 

10me life. Some small action which was, or appeared to be, 
discreditable on the part of the stray, is followed by that 
toothless biting which is known as coldness, and the stray 
seizes the opportunity, jubilantly withdraws himself from 
his uncongenial relatives, and they see his face thenceforth 
very seldom indeed. Kindly-tempered as they are, they are 
thoroughly heartless in this sense—that they never know 
they have a heart, nor does it give them the slightest incon- 
venience. But they are curiously vindicative about aflronts, 
and brood a good deal over anything that really vexes them. 
They give most, do most, and, in their way, care most for 
those to whom they have not the smallest reason to be 
grateful; persons to whom they owe life or fortune they for- 
ret, absolutely, and, if they remember or mention them at all, 
it is as if they had known them as agreeable ghosts in a for- 
mer state of existence.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

———_ 
AUTUMN MANCEUVRING. 
BY ARTHUR A BECKETT. 

I doat upon the military. From my _ earliest infancy my 
dreams have ever been of soldiers. The first flavor that 
floats on the memory of my palate is the luscious, bitter taste 
of a toy grenadier’s wooden bearskin, or, rather, the paint 
thereof. When I was eight years old I possessed a dozen 
boxes of German warriors; when T was fifteen the paste- 
board barracks of my troops were to be counted by the 
score. To this day I remember that there were three sorts of 
leaden soldiers. The first I discarded at a very early age. 
When I was five years old their metal faces struck me as im- 
probable—when I was six as impossible. The second sort 
were certainly more finished, but still lacked something. If 
Iam not mistaken, that something was the paint that should 
have appeared on their rifles, but didn’t. As for the third 
sort, they were all but perfect. If I wished to find fault with 
them, I might perhaps hint that the regimental expression 
(worn by every man in the battalion, from the colonel wavin 
his unsubstantial sword, to the drumreer playing his fanciful 
drum) were just a trifle doleful. With this exception, the 
third sort were admirable, beautiful. My ordnance at first 
was small, and apt to get out of order. When a shot got 
into the wires of my cannon, the gun was reduced to silent 
inactivity. As I grew older I called science to my aid. First 
I was assisted by the homely pea-shooter. This, however, 
soon gave way to the riper brass gun, which in its turn was 
superseded by the revolver of matured manhood. 

Having admitted that I was fond of playing at soldiers in 
my youth, no one should be surprised to learn that I joined 
the militia in my old age. Perhaps the gay uniform in a 
military tailor’s shop window may have induced me to make 
the choice I did; perhaps it was a patriotic resolve to defend 
with the last drop of my blood the unviolated pavement of 
Chelsea the homely, of Brompton the semi-genteel. It is not 
for me to say whether love of country, or love of silver lace, 


am as brave as a lion, fierce as an eagle, clever as a serpent— 
on paper. Let that pass. I say little but mean much. 
Should the Pentonville Road ever be threatened by the 
haughty invader, I shall not shrink from my duty, A brave 





man flies, but never surrenders! 


my chambers at the moment, and suggested some mad scheme 
of adventure, I should have accepted his proposition with 
haste, confidence, and enthusiasm. It is lucky for me that: 
Jones did not exclaim, “ Look here, I know a fellow of the 
name of Smith, who is a descendant of Charles II. Let us 
unfurl his banner !’—for if he kad made the observation, I 
should unquestionably have got into trouble. Not that I am 
a Jacobite; on the contrary, I infinitely prefer the reigning 
house to the family of the Stuaris. Still any cause calcu- 
lated to produce a disturbance would have found favor in my 
sight. The announcement in the “Gazette” had turned me 
from a man of peace to a man of war. I ceased to be Brown, 
and became D’Artagnan, Hannibal, the late Duke of Welling- 
ton. I glanced proudly at my dining-room chairs, and smiled 
confidently at my side-board. For the moment I was the 
head of an army, the leader of many faithful followers. 


On the day following my appointment I received numerous 
letters from tailors, thirsting to garb my warrior limbs in 
martial array. Among the number I found a note from a 
well-known outfitter in Aldershot, reminding me that I 
would want camp furniture during the manceuvres. Then I 
knew that we were to go; that it was ordained that the 
gallant 9th Loamshire should carry terror into the hearts of 
the sheep, and desolation into the styes of the pigs of Hamp- 
shire. We were to burn powder, and to wear out shoe 
leather to keep Mr. Cardwell at the War Office, and Mr. 
Gladstone at the head of the Government. It was a noble 
task, and my cheeks flushed with pride, tenderness, and 
pleasure. 

During the next two days I was measured for my uniform. 
Then, to prepare myself for the coming toil, I dressed myself 
fantastically, perhaps, but still usefully. I wore on my head 
a washhand-stand basin of Jarge dimensions to accustom my- 
self to the weight of the shako, and rolled round my throat a 
stiff piece of oil cloth in preparation for the regimental stock. 
More than this, 1 took trouble to carry my umbrella in a 
military fashion, and hummed a march as I walked along. 
With my uniform arrived an official letter, ordering me to 
report myself at the headquarters of my regiment at Slocum- 
on-the-Nooze, there (or elsewhere) to undergo thirty-five days 
of military training, or, rather, hard labor. It was not for 
me to criticise the commands of my superiors. The first 
duty of a soldier was (I felt).obedience. So without more 
ado IT assumed the red coat of old England, decorated with 
the buttons of young Slocum-on-the-Nooze, and joined my 
regiment as directed. Owing to the earliness of the hour of 
the morning that I was forced to use for my journey, but 
few damsels were out to smile upon me. I felt that had I 
passed through the streets at noon scores of blushing maidens 
would have kissed their hands to me, and perhaps pelted me 
with roses. Their aged parents would, doubtlessly, have ap- 
peared at the doors of their houses to bless me as a true sol- 
dier anda brave knight. As it was, however, only one old 
man saw me—I nearly drove over him in my chariot. He 
looked angrily at me, and, alas! did not dless me. Ah me, 
sach is life! 

Slocum-on-the-Nooze (which is just sixty-seven miles from 
London) is not a pretty place. The streets are narrow, and 
the inhabitants d. I believe that the trade of the place 
consists chiefly of “ winkles.’ One of the principal mer- 
chants imports (now and then) a considerable quantity of 
tripe, and another has Seen known to export onions by the 
dozen. In spite of this, I repeat, Slocum is not a pretty 
place. It lacks the marble of Venice, the dignity of London, 
the antiquity of Rome. And when I have said this, I must 
leave a further description of Slocum to some civilian pen. 
It becomes nota hero of Chobham, a victor of the Hog’s 
Back, a marcher-past of Aldershot to write a guide-book to a 
provincial suburb. Let men of the pen look to Slocum-on- 
the-Nooze, for men of the sword have nobler work in view. 

With my shako very much on one side, with my red scarf 
fully displayed, and with my sword — hanging be- 
tween my legs, I entered the barrack yard. My appearance 
created a sensation. Sergeants, of twenty stone and more, 
saluted me. Corporals,in tunics and strange head-dresses 
(chiefly “ billycock” hats), hailed me as one of their lords. I 
was the hero of the five seconds and a half. Proudly, but 
(owing to the inconvenient position of my sword) somewhat 
ungracefully, I stumbled into the presence of the major com- 
manding. As becomes a militia chieftain, he was fierce, epi- 
grammatic,and portly. Every yard of him was a soldier, 
except about three inches—those three inches were his boots 
—the button boots of old Regent Street, the darlings of Pall 
Mall. 

“T am glad to see you, sir,” he said, fiercely; then turning 
sharply round, he cried, frantically,“ Hi, here! Fetch the 
bugler! Here, you man, call the bugler.” A score of rough- 
looking clod-hoppers hurried hither and thither in search of 
the regimental minstrel. When the musician had been found 
(he had been discovered playing “ Down Among the Coals” 
on a concertina to an admuring throng), he expressed his 
sentiments on the trumpet in a manner more remarkable for 
violence than a love of sweet melody. A smart captain in- 
formed me that the sentiments thus expressed were known 
as “ the officers’ call,” and invited me to attend him to the 
orderly-room. 

The apartment in question was furnished with a number 
of kitchen chairs, a ricketty sofa,and an old table. On the 
whitewashed walls appeared sundry notices full of interesting 
information about the prices of asoldier’s kit. Remembering 
my hosier’s bill, I was surprised to learn that sbirts can be 
bought at a lesser sum than twenty-one shillings each. 
Again, razors seemed to be wonderfully cheap, and, as for 
socks, there appeared to be a plethora of them in the market. 
About twenty officers seated themselves on the kitchen- 
chairs; and then the major, taking off his forage cap (an ex- 
ample that was followed by every one present), addressed us 
in the following words:—‘ Now, gentlemen, you are aware 
that I am in command of this regiment. The colonel, (here 
he sneered),—the colonel, I repeat, gentlemen, has got leave. 
He will not accompany us to Hampshire. You may guess 
the reason why.” (tere we smiled at one another ironically.) 











“T had rather the matter over, gentlemen. But, gentle- 
men, I must call your attenticn to one fact, gentlemen. As 
civilians, you are civilians, gentlemen. I see before me gen- 


made me don the shako. Those who know me know that [| tlemen in your midst, gentlemen, a pumber of distinguished 


men, gentlemen. All the liberal professions are represented 
here, gentlemen—you are barristers, doctors, merchants, and 
authors.” (Here he looked fiercely at me. I blushed, and 
smiled softly.) “I repeat, gentlemen, you are all confounded- 
ly clever men, gentlemen, as civilians. But here, gentlemen, 
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you are not civilians.” (I drew myself up to my full neight.)| 
“No; hang it, gentlemen, you are all under the Mutiny Act; 
and, =, if you give me the smallest trouble, gentle- 
men, I will try every man Jack of you, gentlemen, by Gene- 
ral Court Mertial, gentlemen. Thank you, gentlemen ; that 
is all, gentlemen.” And our worthy chief assumed lis for- 
age cap, and left the orderly-rocm. 

And let me here remark, that the major’s bark was very 
much worse than his bite.- The poor man was a little over- 
weighted. Suddenly called upon to take command of the 
9th Loamshire in the absence of their colonel he made up for 
his lack of experience by a demeanor calculated to strike ter- 
ror into the heart of the boldest rebel, supposing always that 
said rebel was under thirteen years of age. 

When I again entered the barrack square the regiment was 
assembled, awaiting (like so many military brothers of Cin- 
derella) the fairy sword of the quartermaster to change their 
parti-colored rags into scarlet uniforms. I was told of! to my 
company, and at length felt that the hour of my authority 
had arrived. Why should I recount the many troubles [ ex- 
perienced before the men entrusted to my charge were pro- 
perly garbed for ~—* Is it not enough to hint that when 
we marched to the Slocum-on-the-Nooze railway station, en 
route for Aldershot, there was not a man in my company who 
could not boast of a tunic, a shako, and a pair of overalls ? 
If tall men got short lower clothing, and small men got 
gigantic coats, is that my fault? No; I put down all such 
matters to the continuance of that spirit which sanctioned 
the purchase system, and grudged the money spent upon the 
Abyssinian campaign. In other words, although my head 
may be different, my heart is, has been, and ever shall be, in 
the right place. So let no more be said about it. Our men 
were quickly packed into the rai!way carriages, and then 
were carried, shouting and singing, to Aldershot. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


———_e—__—_. 


A WORD ON HOTELS. 
BY A PERIPATETIC. 


That the most beautiful landscape in the world is improved 
by a good hotel in the foreground, is a Johnsonian axiom 
which no traveller will be disposed to dispute. At the same 
time, I think he will be disposed to add that there is no hotel 
in existence which might not be, more or less, improved, if 
the wishes and wants of the errant public were things as 
much considered as are the balance-books of loss and profit. 

It has often occurred to me, in wonder, why the theme of 
hotel-advantages and hotel-drawbacks has never been more 
often dwelt upon in print, considering how exceedingly the 
comfort of the world lies in those convenient caravanserai, 
and will lie in them more and more, year by year, as the cus- 
tom and the enjoyment of travel and change are brought 
within a continually-widening cirele. There is no doubt that 
every tendency of modern life leads, and will lead moze and 
more with increased facilities of movement and communica- 
tion, towards an increased usage of hotels as dwelling-places ; 
temporary dwelling-places certainly, and possibly even as 
permanent ones. Hotels are in an annually-increasing de- 
mand ; whether they will answer the demand with propor- 
tionate spirit, and with forbearance from usuries trading upon 
it, is a problem which intimately concerns the future of the 
public. It will be in their own hands to compel an answer 
in the affirmative; for they are, or may be if they have 
energy enough, the masters of the situation. But at present 
the public appears so utterly lymphatic on the matter, and 
takes so blindly and passively the very questionable goods 
that the “limited liability” gods accord to them, that it 
seems very doubtful if they will every rouse themselves to 
the determination requisite to get, by their insistance, their 
money’s worth. 

“ Moi qui vous parle,” I have had some considerable expe- 
rience in hotels. I have lived in many, and can judge them 
on the average with sufficient accuracy to justify me in pen- 
ning a few phrases on the subject. I will not write here of 
hotels upon the continent, for it is very certain that those 
whv conduct them never read English magazines; and, be- 
sides, they are for the main free from those defects of which 
I would treat here, though they are guilty perhaps of a 
larger share of them than is popularly supposed. It is hotels 
in England of which I would speak; for as the American 
mode of employing them as permanent houses gains ground 
in this country they assume an importance higher than they 
held whilst it was only the occasional convenience of the 
peripatetic classes which was involved in their short-com- 
ings. No one would deny that the “grand hotels” on the 
basis of public companies, which late years have seen begot- 
ten in the united kingdoms, are a very vast improvement 
upon the miserable inns which before their advent did duty 
everywhere. Their methods of tariffs, of uniform and plainly 
stated charges, of lofty rooms and airy corridors, of reading- 
rooms and salles a manger, and also the rest of their system, 
are an unmitigated boon when compared with the old mode 
of inn-keeping as practised in Great Britain. They tend to 
simplify the art of living, and to embellish it; and they have 
one inestimable advantage, that any visitor to them by look- 
ing at their scales of prices, can adjust his orders to the scale 
of his riches ; and may, if he will take the trouble, know before- 
hand almost to a fraction what his accounts will turn out to 
be at the end of the week. These are gieat benefits not to be 
under-valued lightly when we contrast them with the low 
close rooms, the hard horsehair beds of torture denomi- 
nated in grim irony easy-chairs, the perpetual smile of “ stuf- 
finess” as ladies term it, the execrable cooking, and the mile- 
long bill which were the characteristics of the English hotel 
before the advent of the Brobdignagian houses, and which 
are still to be found broadcast, in all their savage hideous- 
ness, all over the country, by any one rash enough in an evil 
hour to propose to himself a home-tour in lieu of his usual 
villeggiatura in the Engadine or the Foret Noir. No. The 
big hotels are a revolutionary and sanitary movement, and 
are not to be dealt with except with a grateful remembrance 
of all the evils from which they have done much to deliver 
us. It isin no ingrate spirit to them that I lament the blem- 
ishes which mar their liberties, and would fain urge on the 
public, by which they exist, to bring the public will to bear 
on these faults and failures until they shall cease from off the 
face of the earth. Perfection, we know, will no more exist | 
in caravanserai than in cabinets; but in the one as in the) 
other a claim to monopoly is only justified by a very strong | 
proof of superiority. 

Now, first of all defects in the great hotels their service is| 
the 





vice good. 
it is, inalmost all of them, execrable. 


tis hardly too much to say that, on the contrary,| too often included. 
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of that silent attention to half-uttered wishes, that remem- 
brance of expressed preference, or that leading to forestall 
commands which is the essence of a good servant's willing | 


| obedience. On the contrary, the domestics, male and female, | 
| bang down what they bring, grumble sulkily if reproved, | 


g, 
and, where in themselves well-trained, are so raced oft their 
legs by overwork that they bring no sort of comfort to the | 
visitor. “ We are so busy, sir,” is the common (and often | 
true) plea for all defaults and delays of attendance. The | 
visitor is tempted to concur. “ Mais diable quest ce que cela | 
me fait?” The fact is that, to make money, too few servants | 
are kept in these great houses, and the deficiency in numbers 
of the working statf is made much the worse by a practice, 
too general, of hiring as waiters Germans and Swiss who 
have never been in situations previously ; sons of innkeepers, 
or pastrycooks, who want to learn at one stroke their future 
business and a foreign tongue, and who in consideration of 
this require no wages, but even—in some cases—pay to be 
hired. These neophytes receive their education at the ex- 
pense of the hapless visitor to whose room they may be at- 
tached, and whose sufferings are the grindstone on which 
their rawness and their roughness are rubbed away. 'T..us, 
as a rule, the visitor pays his two shillings a-day for service 
that he may be practised upon by the interesting ignoramus, 
Fritz or Louis. It is an office philanthropic no doubt, but 
scarcely enjoyable, as Fritz and Code in the early stage of 
their career have boots as thick as their own skulls, smell 
atrociously of beer, mutter guttural patois, and have about as 
much knowledge of waiting upon you as a mountain-bear 
from the Pyrenees. 

It is, however, only the visitor who suffers; the hotel 
knows that be the attendance good or bad, it will equally 
pocket the two shillings a-day. So bad is it almost invaria- 
bly, that these hotels are unendurable unless you have your 
own body servant. If you havehim or her—according as 
you be master or mistress—it is better; but here again another 
evil arises in the high charge for what is to most persons a 
necessity, i.e., a servant of their own. Seven shillings a-day 
for your man’s or maid’s board and lodgement is no incon- 
siderable addition to your expenses, whilst you are never 
charged the less for the hotel attendance though your own 
servant wait on you entirely. Added to this, the charge and 
the board is the same for all classes of visitors’ servants— 
from a little groom of fifteen to a superb courier of fifty; 
and in the case of many servants the luxurious diet of the 
hotel renders them utterly discontented with any ordinary 
fare at home; they have so many hot dishes at breakfast and 
supper, and so many courses at dinner, that they are put out 
of sorts for any servants’ hall under that of a ducal establish- 
ment. It is very desirable hat the fare for the servants 
should be simpler, and the charges to their masters lower. 

Again, nothing can be more ridiculous than the plain 
breakfast, as it is termed. Plain it is indeed, heaven knows! 
If three people sit down to breakfast they pay six shillings, 
for a pot of tea, a pat of buiter, a little loaf, and a few discs 
of leather yclept “ toast” or “ muffin.” For any other neces- 
sity of the breakfast-table, for any tongue of flavor com- 
prised in bacon, ham, or their congeners, the unhappy trio 
must pay extra, and pay very heavily too. 

Now I am fully aware of the very large losses in hotels 
from waste, and the continual expenses in various ways 
which have to be made up as best they may by charges in 
force upon all matters. But surely a couple of shillings a 
head, for what costs about three-pence-halfpenny, may with- 
out exaggeration be found wn peu trop fait. We will pay our 
two shillings manfully; but in pity’s sake let them give us 
for it some proper breakfast fare. Apropos of breakfast, there 
is another matter kindred to it which is a sad grievance for 
the fairer section of hotel visitants. It is this: that though 
afternoon tea is an institution already mellowed by a dozen 
years of age, and every year becoming more popular and in- 
dispensable, hotels blandly persist in ignoring the very exis- 
tence of this pleasant social rite. If a charming woman finds 
herself with half a-dozen friends lounging about her in her 
drawing room in an hotel, at five o’clock in the London Sea- 
son, she naturally rings for tea. The waiter gazes at her 
with stolid eyes: “A meat tea, Madam?” he asks; this 
abomination being the only meal he can think of as appro- 
priate to that hour of the waning day. When she repudiates 
this horrible suggestion, he will roll lack-lustre eyes around 
the room. “For how many, madam?” And she has thereon 
to count her guests per head; a proceeding which she 
naturally feels takes from all the grace of her offered repast, 
and suggests to her callers unpleasantly the additions they 
will make to her hotel-bill. This difliculty over, the tea 
appears; the leather discs of the morning’s breakfast being 
heated up for the occasion, and no cream, probably, being 
obtainable, because all that is in the house is being whipped 
up for the table-d’hote dinner. She sighs for the eggshell 
china, the fragrant souchong, the dainty little cakes of her 
home banquet; and sadly feels that all social charm is taken 
from what, properly managed, is the pleasantest social hour 
of the whole day. 

Now, let it be well understood that in these lamentations I 
am not falling foul of the prices charged. I am _ well ac- 
quainted with the enormous expense of all the working de- 
partments of an hotel, which must be met by charges which 
will always look too high to the unthinking public. The 
habitual rule to charge exactly double the cost of everything 
(i.e., such as one pheasant or one partridge, which is always 
charged at the rate of a Lrace), will always seem to the public 
extravagant, since the public does not take into account the 
vast expenses for cuisine, taxation, rental, mauagement, 
machinery, ctc., etc., for all of which that public is charged 
nothing. It is not the prices (save that, indeed, for private 
servants, which is absurd) in which [ would desire reform. 
It is in that which they give us in return for our money; and 
it is just this wh.ch it will Jie with the public to obtain by | 
their resolve, or to lose by their apathy. 

For instance, let madame, of whom I spoke a moment ago, | 
pay for her five o’clock tea what the hotels need charge; but 
let her, in the name of all social enjoyment, get for her 
money just such an elegant little tea equipage, just such 








pretty bonbons and gateaux, just such odorous orange pekoe, | 


and such fresh cream, as she would offer to her friends at 
home. , 
I am convinced that, were hotels to study more carefully 





long inseparable from our reminiscences of hotel sojourn- 
ing. 

Yet, when all is said,the drawbacks to our modern cara- 
vansarics seem so remediable, if the errant public would 
only bring steadily their will to bear on them, that I will fain 
hope these few suggestions may not be thrown out in vain. 
As society is now constituted, it is certain that hotels will be 
more and more required; nor can I see any reason why they 
should not be more used as places of residence, if they would 
only adapt themselves with greater pliability to the require- 
ments ef social life, and give to their rooms more grace of 
arrangement and more of the aspect and feeling of home. 
This would be easily done, and would be of small cost, in 
comparison with the great attraction, and consequently 
profit, which it would most certainly create. 

To small families, to childless people, to men and women 
who do not want the service of an establishment, to all those 
who require to pass the London Season amongst their world, 
but who are not rich enough to take a mansion in Belgravia, 
or are not inclined for the burden of a houschold—the system 
of hotels would offer immeasurable advantages; and chief 
amongst these would rank the certainty of their rate of ex- 
penditure—a certainty that never can be arrived at in a 
private house. 

The greatest difficulty that there is to contend with, in 
endeavoring to render hotels agreeable for residence of long 
duration, is the strong preference of hotel boards and direc- 
tors for the va et vient class of supporters. People who are 
here to-day and gone to-morrow are not fastidious; the 
traveller who alights for a week is not particular as to service 
and equipment; and the bird on the wing, who may never 
return, does not take the trouble to scold the chance leaf that 
covers his momentary nest. So the bird on the wing is their 
favorite ; and they do not take the trouble to conciliate the 
more elegant birds who would remain if the nest were to 
their taste. This preference of hotel-managers is, no doubt, 
the greatest stumbling-block in the way of the changes 1 
advocate ; and it is a very heavy one. YetI do not think it 
insuperable; and if one could but awaken the va et vient to a 
sense that though their sojourn may only last a day, the day 
may just as well be as pleasant an one as possible, this 
obstacle would be removed; and with itall objections to what 
is, even with its present shortcomings, a welcome and bene- 
ficial system. Let the public only take the matter cordially 
in hand, and let it only, whilst extending its payments 
generously with one hand, holds fast with the other to what 
are its due rights in return, and hotels will very quickly 
assimilate themselves to the just demands of society; since 
of them, yet more surely than of any institution, it must he 
said that they must live to please, and that they must please 
to live.—-London Society. 

—_~>—— 
MOHAMMED ALI AND THE APPLE. 

Mohammed Ali once summoned a counci! of his officers 
and advisers to deliberate on the matter of an important ex- 
pedition. When they came together, he pvinted to an apple 
which lay on the floor of the divan. It had been placed ex- 
actly on the centre of the large carpet spread in the hall 
before them. “ Now,” said he, “ whoever of you can, with- 
out placing his foot on the carpet where it lies, reach and 
give me that apple, he shall command the expedition against 
Nigid.” One after another tried in vain, sprawling at full 
length upon the carpct with their heels just beyond its edge, 
and stretciing out their arms as far as possible. The distance, 
however, was too great, and the apple remained ungrasped. 
At last the adopted brother of Mohammed Ali, the short, 
stout Ibrahim, who, from his shortness and stoutness, had less 
chance than any one else, arose, bowed to the Pasha, and 
oflered to execute the difficult performance. All laughed, 
fully expecting that he would make a ridiculous failure. 
This laughter soon however changed into admiration when 
they saw Ibrahim quietly fold up the carpet until the apple 
was fairly within his grasp. It was the very thing which 
was so easy to be done, if they had only thought of it. It 
was ‘ike Columbus making the egg to stand by breaking off 
one end; or Alexander solving tha Gordian knot by the sim- 
ple process of cutting it through. Such a device might not 
be the best way of choosing a gencral for a difficult under- 
taking, but it was congenial to the Oriental mind, and was a 
test of that unexpected sort which sometimes best brings out 
the tact or readiness of men. It was characteristic of Mo- 
hammed Ali, and the penetrating qualities by which he 
achieved so much. The same spirit and inventiveness of re- 
source are found in other anecdotes told of him. There is 
that memorable instance almost at the commencement of his 
career, When, after the evacuation of Egypt by the French, 
the Mameluke Beys demanded their arrears of pay and change 
of oflicers. Mohammed was the spokesman of their griev- 
ances. The Turkish gene'al sent him one day a message, 
requiring his attendance at an audience to be held at mid- 
night. Mohammed Ali well understood the deadly nature of 
the invitation. He was attending evening parade when the 
message came. He smiled and kissed the general’s note, and 
said that he would be sure to come. He then turned to the 
soldiers: “Iam sent for by the Pasha, and you know what 
destiny awaits the advocate of your wrongs in a midnight 
audience. I will go; but shall I go alone?” Four thousand 
sabres were at once flashed forth, and it now became the 
Turkish general's turn to decline the interview. “ Now, 
then,” Mohammed exclaimed, “Cairo is for sale, and the 
strongest sword will buy it.”| This was practical wit—the 
wit of ready action. The astuteness which Ibrahim showed 
on his side in the little incident related, is also in the keep- 
ing of his character. He had the wit of ready speech. For 
example, the Moslems of a city which he had conquered 
once complained very grievously to him that the Christians 
were allowed to ride horses. They complained that they no 
longer had the privilege of distinguishing themselves trom 
the Christians. Ibrahim answered, “Let the Moslems still 
be exalted above the Christians if they wish it; let them 
ride dromedaries in the streets; depend upon it the Christians 
will not follow their example.”—Leisure Hour. 

_—__—————— 

RAPHAEL.—It is understood that the picture attributed to 
Raphael, which was exbibited last year in the Louvre, and 
represents the Virgin and Child, enthroned, with the infant 
St. John and four other saints, is to be placed in the National 


the tastes of their clientelles, there would not be so many | Gallery on the reopening of that institution, which will take 


bankruptcies amongst them. They would begome much more jplace in a few days. 


popular amongst the higher classes, who now shudder at the 


It was presented by the ex-King of 


| Naples to a person who had been of considerable service to 


name of these large hostelries, because it is only a synonym | him; and, as it was formerly in the Roy al Palace at Naples, 
to them for bad service, bare apartments, and continual irrita- | and not publicly exhibited, it is comparatively little known. 


ape Their charge—seldom less than two shillings a-| tion at missing everything to which they are accustomed—j Jt is understood that it will appear in Trafalgar square on 
head—is very high; but no one would grumble were the ser-| unhappily, amongst these their letters and their friends’ visits | the terms which attended its exhibition in Paris. Q These are 
For, carelessness in the due delivery of | that, being for sale, it is placed before the public to elicit 
tis rarely that in any| cards and correspondence, and an obstinate indifference as to} opinion. The reported price (£40,000) is so preposterously 


one of them is a bell answered under ten minutes of time, or| what ladies’ woe or social trouble a “not at home” in the} large, that we mention it with reserve and distrust.— 
everal tugs at the handle; and there is at no time anything’ wrong place may entail, are two evils that will, I fear, be' Atheneum. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC—THE STRAKOSCH IT ALIAN 
Opera Company, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday Matinee. 











LINA A al THEATRE—MLLE. AIMEE IN 
French Opera Bo 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. EVERY, EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly's original drama “* Divorce.” 





BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week engagement of Mr. John E. Owens. 





NIBLO’S THEATRE.—ON MONDAY, MR. SOTHERN 
as Lord Dandreary. 


certain district, not because he is an able man, and fit to 
make laws for others, but because he is interested in a par- 
ticular scheme, and can put it through. Even these laws 
have no permanent nor consistent interpretation. It is the 
common saying in the other States that if you wish a prece- 
dent for any particular case, either pro or con, you can find 
it in the New York reports. 

This condition of things calls for a remedy. It cannot be 
expected that the rigid customs of the English bench and bar 
will ever be introduced here, but it may be hoped that this 
multiplication of laws, and the drafting of them by persons 
who intend that they shall mean something clse than what 
they appear to be on the face, will cease. An examination 
of the statute book will show that many of these enactments 
are forthe most trivial purposes—to change the location of a 














during the week, ** The Ticket of Leave Man.” 





WALLACR’S THEATRE. —ON / MONDAY, MR. LES- 
ter Wallack in ‘* Rosedale. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. — ON MONDAY, AND 


road, to build a bridge, to alter the name of a village, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a stenographer to a certain court. 
At present every new company must be incorporated by the 
Legislature, every official paid by it. Those laws which are 
of value, which permanently increase the well-being of the 











OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY NIGHT, G. 
Fox's Grand Spectacular Pantomime, ‘*Humpty Dumpty,” 


attractions, scenery and effects. 
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with new 


citizens or the State, are few, probably not over two dozen 
annually. 
At each of the State capitols, and at Washington, exist a 










Variety Performance. 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 


rumber of men whose business it is to aid interests requiring 
legislation. They expend money among members, bring 
over the doubtful, and word clauses so skillfully that the 










every afternoon and eve: 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


grant covers much more than the House intends. The mea- 
sure of corruption at Washington cannot clearly be told, nor 










SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS—IMMENSE SUC 
perb orches 


cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
hestra. 


do we at present see any means of making it less. But afew 
precautions in the State Legislatures would so reduce lobby- 
ing tvat it would not pay for men of ability to embark in it, 
and we should be saved the reproach of having venal legisla- 
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$20 


TER EVENINGS. No extra room 
Balls. Diagram free. 





BILLIARD TABLE-—fFOR THE LONG WIN 
required. Full sized Cues" 
ABBOT & NICHOLLS, 95 Liberty St., N.Y, 


tors. 

The compensation of the Assemblyman in this State is 
| ridiculously small. He receives three dollars a day for one 
hundred days, but the session usually lasts from one hundred 
and ten to one hundred and thirty days. So that he must 










Bills—by using Rocbuck’s Weather Strips 
RO: EBUCK BROS., No. "58 Fulton St, near Cliff. 


7s QUEEN OF THE TOILET, a 





Cents. 


(For Ladies only.) 
W. 


MAUCK & CO., 
Cheshire, Ohio. 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. 


bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


OSY AND COMFORTABLE HOUSES, WITH SMALL COAL 


Prizes 
eashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 


payout at the hotels for board a couple of hundred more 
dollars than he receives from the State. Most of these men 
are poor,and the tempter comes to them with overflowing 
pockets. It is not much wonder they fall. Give the Senator 
or Assemblyman proper emoluments, and the bribe becomes 
lessened in importance. Besides, those of greater ability will 
take the position. Few men who are not either thieves or 
rich can aflord to be members of the Legislature. A man of 
integrity whose income is small cannot go. He must leave 
that to the rich or the dishonest. 

Laws should be passed on general subjects. When statutes 












OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
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ket, and will so prove itself on trial. 
850 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 


Pyle’s 0. K, Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
Sold by the box, at the depot. 


are piled upon statutes no skill can avoid the sneer of judge- 
made law. A man may be perfectly conversant with two hun- 
dred and ninety-nine statutes on one subject, and be ignorant 
of another by which he may lose or win a case. Let every 
law have only one subject, and let every law, so far as practi- 
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cable, be general. It is thus that the availability of legisla- 
tors for the purpose of the lobby becomes less, and it is no 
longer worth while tocorrupt them. 

There may be yet at some age of the world a time when 
justice shall be sureand cheap. It is neither now. The Bar 
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Association of this city can do much if they will act in this 
direction. 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF SPAIN. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1871. 
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ners of a by-gone age. At the seaports and in Madrid modern 
ideas have penetrated, but the rest of Spain is in the con- 

































THE MULTIPLICATION OF LAW. 


oped some extraordinary features, * 
had an interest in an estate which, although absolutely unde 


disposed of. 


sentatives of different parties interested, and made a claim o' 


reduced it. 


cepted it as a true statement. 
that should be speedily remedied. 


State, a consolidation of those that were incongruous or su 


Some personal feelings also entered into this charge. 
lar, and was legislated out of office. But the improvemen 


tent which every one desired. The laws were codified, bu 
every session increased their number by hundreds, so that 


which it is proposed to supersede, 


A case recently brought before Judge Barnard has devel- 
Mrs. Evelina M. Bliss 
r 
her control, could not be sold. She applied to the Legisla- 
ture for a permissive act, and the property was subsequently 
Sixteen lawvers afterwards appeared as repre- 


$14,000 on the estate, which was in itself only worth $78,000. 
The judge properly thought this charge was excessive, and 
Among the evidence given was that of a gentle- 
man who testified that he went to Albany to procure the 
passage of the law mentioned, and paid out for this purpose 
$2,500. This extraordinary disclosure appears not to have 
made any sensation in court,and the judge evidently ac- 
It reveals a state of things 


It was thought long ago, when there were in this State two 
sets of judicial offices in operation, equity and common law, 
that a union of the two;a revision of the statutes of the 


perfluous, and a reconstruction of the judiciary would enable 
law to be much cheaper and justice to be more certain. 


Mr. 
Walworth, the Chancellor of the State, was not very popu- 


which was so speedily to follow has not been felt to that ex- 


a| may also be applied to Greece, but these attainments are sadly 
code revised up to 1870 would be very imperfect in 1871. 


The Legislature changes continually. Ten acts a day are 
passed, very few of them giving the phraseology of the law 
Every member has a new 
bill, or a half dozen of them, and he is disgraced virtually 
if they fail to become enactments, A man is sent froma 


Salamanca. The roads are not infested by as many robbers 
as in olden times, because the country districts are poorer, 
and it is not so much a habit to carry money on the person 
as it was two centuries ago, but we still hear of brigands, and 
see the crosses erected by the roadside, sad mementoes of 
foul play. While France is one of the nations that iead 
modern civilization, and Italy is moved strongly by the same 
impulses, Spain and her sister kingdom are more lethargic and 
unprogressive than they were in the year 1700. The un- 
settled state of affairs in Spain has made foreign capitalists 
chary of investing their funds in Spanish enterprises, and 
the miles of railroad laid down in that country are far less 
in proportion to its size than those of any other realm of 
Europe. Much of this conservatism, this opposition to 
change, is occasioned by influences little perceived by most 
writers. 
Spain lies out of the ordinary course of travel. Few per- 
sons are ever prompted to wander over her mountains and 
valleys, to explore her rivers, ard visit her cities. This 
peninsula is the end of Europe. It leads nowhere. The 


f 


-| Greece or the hills of Rome are not attached to any Spanish 
ranges; her men have undoubtedly been great, but then their 
praises have been mostly sung by those to whom Spanish is 
anative language. At Rome, cn the contrary, the sight- 
seers are foreigners. They have heard of the great men of 
ancient Rome from their own historians, and there are pro- 
bably three times as many scholars in England or in Germany 
who can translate Sallust or Livy as in Italy. The same remark 


t 
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lacking in connection with Spain in literature. There was a 
time, however, when that nation had achieved by conquest 
and alliance the foremost position in the world’s history, but 
it never produced a Lamartine or Macaulay to enshrine in 
immortal lore either the scenes or events with which its 


The Iberian peninsula still continues to display the man, 


dition that it was when Gil Blas set out on his journey for 


legends which poets have twined around the mountains of 


land since Scott and Burns have associated their verses and 
romances with its streams and mountains, and Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha has invested Minnesota with the same charms- 
This service no one has done for Spain. Of late years, some 
admirable books of travels have been issued by men who 
have been there ; but they lack the inspiration of the poet. 
The method of travelling is not easy. Mule-back is some- 
thing to which most strangers are not accustomed, and there 
is a total lack of good hotels. There is much to be done be- 
fore Spain will be rendered at all an agreeable place in which 
to sojourn, especially for Englishmen and Germans, not ac- 
customed to such fervent suns. Strangers are not received 
kindly in many piaces. The inhabitants of the old kingdom 
of Navarre do not look pleasantly on the Andalusians, and 
the character of the inhabitants of remote provinces is strik- 
ingly unlike. There is no greater difference between the 
Connaught Irishman and the Scotchman of Glasgow than 
there is between the residents in some of these portions of 
the kingdom. Efforts to become acquainted are to a great 
extent baffled by the differences in dialects, which are so great 
as almost to entitle them to be called separate languages. 
The north of Spain was once the seat, in conjunction with 
the south of France, of the old Provencal tongue, and this 
is still preserved in ordinary speech throughout its former 
limits. This language was the first of the new ones which 
sprung up out of the decay of the Latin, and it maintained 
for a time a decided primacy over its sisters. Its singers were 
celebrated, and many volumes of their verses are still pre- 
served. Jasmin, the barber poet, in our own day, has re- 
vived its sweetness, and given to the world most melodious 
poems. When the southern tongue of France was over- 
powered by the northern, it ceased to be used in composition, 
but was never dismissed from the lips of the people, who 
still cling toit This speech prevails, although with a very 
rough pronunciation, in the north of Spain, and no Castilian 
can understand it without previous study, any more than he 
can Italian. Among the Spanish dialects, properly so called, 
are wider differences than between those of Northumberland 
and Devonshire. All this tends tov prevent interchange of 
commodities, or travelling in different sections. 

The current religious belief has likewise had much to do 
with repressing the development of the country. No educa- 
tion was carried on, except that given by the priesthocd, and 
the principal universities were lamentably iow in their stand- 
ing. Schools for the lower classes do not exist, and in the 
higher institutions other languages than Spanish and Latin 
are systematically ignored. When the great modern outburst 
of protest against Rome began, the Inquisition throttled free 
speech in the Peninsula. Atno time has the spirit «f in- 
vestigation been active here. The church did not permit it, 
and to-day Spain adds scarcely anything to the knowledge 
of the world. The canton of Geneva has done more since 
1500 for the rest of mankind than all Spain, so far as the de- 
velopment of thought is concerned. 

The present king has, no doubt,a hard task. He suffers 
from the drawback of being a foreigner, his principal sup- 
porter was assassinated when his help would have been most 
valuable, and the church views him with disfavor, as the son 
of Victor Emmanuel. If he remains firmly seated, weshould 
regard the latter circumstance as being an advantage for 
Spain, butit certainly adds nothing to the security of his 
hold upon the throne. It cannot be many years before the 
Peninsula will feel the quickening impulse of the wave of 
modern thought. Then she will no longer complain of 
isolation. 


NEW CREEDS. 

A witty Frenchman of the last century complained of the 
English that they had a hundred religions and but one sauce. 
Had he lived at the present day, he would have seen many 
more faiths professed there than in his time, although pos- 
sibly the sauces might have grown more numerous too. But 
it is here in the United States rather than in England that 
new faiths start up, come to perfection in a year or two, and 
become great moving impulses to thousands. The Mormons 
were only thirty years ago in Illinois, and it is scarcely forty- 
five years since Joseph Smith is said to have discovered the 
mysterious plates on which he founded his revelation. We 
have Shakers and Communists; Tunkers and Perfection- 
ists, and half a thousand more, and the total number of be. 
liefs must be very great. Spiritualism, to which attention is - 
but little given in Europe, except as through Mr. Home, 
is, however, the most remarkable of all the new religions 
with which this country is reproached. Mr. Home is more 
eminent, perhaps, than any other living spiritualist, but the 
adherents to his faith are far more numerous here than else- 
where. The believers are not all among the lower classes of 
society, but are very often intelligent and trustworthy men 
and women. The French, British and German world still 
have more faith in what Mr. Home asserts than in the assey- 
erations of any one else of the same creed, and the scientific 
and medical people are just now exercising their ingenuity 
in accounting for Lord Lindsay’s ¢eclaration that he saw Mr. 
Home elongated eleven inches. The British Medical Journal 
proceeds to show that no spine would stand such lengthen. 
ing; that the bones would give way, and instant death have 
followed. This will not convince the spiritualists; such @ 
contradiction they do not attempt to reconcile. They only 
say that certain things, commonly supposed impossible, are 
not so in reality. 

We believe no successful attack on spiritualism can ever be 








legends were well stored. There is a greater halo about Scot- 


made in this way. The same arguments would disprove the 
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ascent of Elijah to heaven. There is, however, an old rule | poses that the canal shall be cut through the valley of Man- | little sleep or water, and are by no means fit for human food. 
of Holy Writ applicable to these occurrences: “ By their | itch, which is supposed by geologists to have formerly united | 


Dr. Richardson has lately called attention to the suffering 


fruits shall ye know them.” The belief that spirits revisit | the two seas. The length of the canal would be 450 miles ; | inflicted upon animals by killing one in the presence of others, 


the earth, and actively interfere with human affairs, is 
now more than twenty years old. It has been believed in by 
hundreds of thousands of men and women who have pre- 
claimed their adhesion to it often under very discouraging 


from this intercourse. The discourses of the preachers or | 


, would run alongside the river Don. Captain Blum calculates 
that the canal could be completed in six years, at the cost of | the purpose very well, and some experiments recently tried 
| 81,000,000 roubles (£11,000,000). 

circumstances. Yet we cannot point to one fact about ex- | tures resembles a sunken plain, and it is not probable that its 
istence, morals, or religion which is both new and derived | value for navigators is commensurate with its size. 


it would pass through several lakes, and for fifty miles it | 
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The Caspian in many fea- 


It is stated that a war may possibly break out between 


| 
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and suggests that some anesthetic might be used. He thinks 
that coal gas mixed with bichloride of methylene would answer 


with it seem to substantiate his statements. In this way the 
unseemly struggles so often made by cattle can be avoided 
and the abattoir kept much cleaner. It is to be wished that 
some method of preserving meat while on its passage from 


the mediums were never equal to their observations out of |Germany and Russia. Although we do not ourselves see | the west here could be adopted. The flesh would then be 


the trance state, unless we may except the fluency with which | any probability of this, it is well to know what force the much cheaper, and there would be a certainty of better 
their words are uttered. There is none of this weakness in| northern empire will have on hand in case of emergency. | G4lity. 


the older systems. The believers in the Grecian mythology | This organization, though by far the strongest of European | 
have left many valuable thoughts for us; the morals of Con- | armies in point of regiments, is only prospectively so in point | 
fucius generally stand the test of time; Mohammed, in the) of men. Incase of war no more than 783,000 men, with | 


Koran, added materially to our ideas, but spiritualism gives 
us nothing. It is simply mil* and water. No intellect can 





1,572 guns, could, according to present arrangements, be con- 


centrated on the western frontier. As a considerable portion 
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be nourished on it, no morals improved. Its professors con-| of these would be required for garrison duty and frontier | days of American literature, Miss Sedgwick enjoyed a high 
tradict themselves continually in their teachings, but there | service, no more than from 500,000 to 600,000 would remain 

always remains one thing permanent—the worthlessness of | available for campaign service. As Germany has a million 
their doctrines. By this, rather than by the test derived from |.of men at least, Austria 800,000, and Turkey 700,000, that is 
the scalpel, should the assertions of Mr. Home and all his | 


followers be tried. They cannot stand the scrutiny. 


CURRENT NOTES. 








Mr. Boucicault’s recent letter concerning adaptation of 
plays from the French is noteworthy. Playwriting is almost 
an extinct art in England, and is completely so here. Mr. 
Boucicault himself has had success with his plays, but they 
lack that element of literary worth that distinguishes the 
drama of the two previous centuries. It is not that it is not 
well paid, for he who brings forth a drama popular enough 
to stay on the boards receives handsome remuncration for it, 
and there is a reputation that a dramatist receives which is 
not awarded to a novelist. We seein the comedy which Mr. 
Daly is now producing, although the motive is drawn froma 
work of an English novelist, and the incidents are improba- 
ble and often run into farce, what a hold a play can have on 
its audience. It is the nearest approach to an American 
comedy that we know of, but we do not see why the distance 
between it and the drama of the past and future should not 
be at once lessened. We assume that the present type is 
abnormal; the stage must again have a literature. It cannot 
be possible that the future will be as destitute of dramatic 
ideas as the present, or that 1971 can witness what 1871 did, 
a whole summer in New York pass, with half a dozen theatres 
open, and not one play produced worthy of notice. There 
is great need of reform here; not merely spasmodic, but per- 
manent. There are eighty millions of people speaking Eng- 
lish now ; two hundred and fifty years ago there might have 
been afew more than five millions, yet more dramas, of real, 
intrinsic power, were produced in the half century immedi- 
ately preceding this period than we, with our schools and 
universities, and the excellent support given to the stage, are 
able to bring forth at present. 


The founders of the American Constitution deemed it 
necessary, When writing that document, to provide that the 
United States should guarantee to cach State a republican 
form of government. Some such need is felt in a part of 
Germany now, although instead of “republican” should be 
read “ constitutional.” The two Mecklenburgs form a sort of 
political China, where conservatism reigns, and where feudal 
institutions are almost as strong now as they were at the 
time of the first crusade. It would be an excellent place for 
the old Rip Van Winkles of politics. The Emperor Bar- 
barossa himself makes as much change as they. The sover- 
eigns own two-fifths of the land, and the nobles two-fifths 
more, and over it they exercise the most unbounded 
authority. The people have no right of suffrage, and have 
consequently no power to limit taxation. The nobles fill the 
magistracy and administer justice. Naturally the Mecklen- 
burgers object to this, and their representatives in the German 
diet have moved that an inquiry be made into the matter. 
Since the Mecklenburgers became German citizens they have 
a right to vote at German elections, which they could not 
previously do either for local officers of Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin or Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and the power of the whole 
country is to be invoked to give them those rights which the 
subjects uf almost every other European country enjoy. It 
is probable they will obtain them. 


Some of those projects which look best upon paper 
are hardest to be put into execution. The ease with 
which a current of water could be turned from Lake 
Michigan into the Mississippi river has long been 
known. Yet it is not until the present time that any- 
thing has been done towards the scheme. The value of 
a canal from the south end of Lake Michigan to the western 
termination of Lake Erie is as evident on paper as the utility 
of the Welland Canal. In other countries these plans are attract- 
ing much attention. One of these, which has found much 
favor in Government circles, is the plan of a stream uniting 
the Black Sea with the Caspian. The idea of such a canal, 
which, if carried out, would secure very important commer- 
cial and strategical advantages to Russia, has long been a sub- 
ject of discussion among Russian engineers, but it has hither- 
to been considered impracticable. Captain Blum, of the 
topographical department, having made all the necessary 
measurements and calculations, has now presented a report 
to the Government warmly advocating the project. He pro- 
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by no means a formidable force for so colossal an empire. 
The defect will, however, be remedied, and a just proportion 
between area and army established by the army organization 
sanctioned last year and now in progress. By this means the 
regular available army will be soon increased to 1,234,460 
men, with 2,488 guns, exclusive of fortress anJ depot garri- 
sons, marching detachments to relieve the active troops and 


ments are calculated at 255,000 men, the remainder of the 
army at 1,603,000 men, and the militia and reserves available 
in time of war would swell this force to the colossal number 
of 3,500,000. 

A correspondent of the Augsburg Gazette, writing from St. 
Petersburg, sends that journal some curious details regarding 
the means employed by the superstitious of Russia to avert 
the effects of cholera. One of the most curious results of the 
cholera, says he, has been to bring out in various localities 
certain revelations of paganism. The spread of this mysteri- 
ous and terrible disease led to the supposition of a Divine 
chastisement, and attempts were made to seek protection from 
it by practices which seemed to have fallen into oblivion for 
centuries. It is a remarkable fact that Christians and Jews 
showed this leaning tewards pagan customs in an equal 
degree. Among the Jews svperstition scems to ally itself 
with rabbinical zeal. In the district of Witepsk cholera had, 
in ashort time, carried off 900 victims among the Jewish 
population. The rabbis consequently ordered that, as a means 
of charming away the disease, the nuptials of two couples 
should be blessed in the cemetery. The marriage presents 
were to be furnished by charitable gifts, and the other expenses 
covered in the same manner. The excitement caused by the 
ceremony and the feasting which followed increased the 
severity of the cholera and the number of the victims. Then 
the heads of the synagogues sent about agents instructed to 
levy aredemptory tax on the Jewish population, by which 
the Jews would ransom themselves from ‘he illness. In spite 
of the redemptory tax, however, the ravages of the cholera 
increased, and the rabbis became still more devoted to their 
system. They forbade calling in the doctors, and required 
that, in order to cleanse them from transgression, the mem- 
bers of the Jewish body should denounce each other for 
offences against morality. The result of this was a horrible 
scandal, accusations, backbitings, calumnies, all the more 
destructive that everyone supposed himself to be piously 
employed. 

The text of the new army warrant has been published in 
full in the London journals. It is too long for us to repro- 
duce, but we shall endeavor to give the prominent points. A 
commission as sub-lieutenent may be given to a successful 
candidate at a competitive examination held for tiis purpose ; 
a student from the principal universities who has passed “ re- 
sponsions” at Oxford or a corresponding test at the other in- 
stitutions ; Queen’s cadets, Indian cadets, and pages of honor, 
and non-commissioned officers recommended for promotion. 
They must serve for twelve months, and then go through a 
professional examination. A lieutenant of militia may be 
transferred to the army under certain conditions. For pro- 
motion to lieutenant twelve months’ service will be required ; 
to captain two years ; and major six years. Vacancies from 
death, becoming supernumerary, being promoted to another 
regiment or corps, or to the rank of major-general, shall be 
filled by seniority ; from other causes by selection. Lieu- 
tenants must pass their examination for captain within five 
years of joining their corps, or they will be removed. Majors 
or lieutenant-colenels are to be appointed for five years; if 
not re-appointed, they shall be put on half pay. The fore- 
going clauses do not apply to the Royal Artillery or the 
Royal Engineers. Exchanges between officers of the same 
rank are permitted. Supernumerary officers may be retained 
in certain cases. Mr. Cardwell publishes also several explan- 
atory notes, defining the warrant. 

It is hoped that the time will soon come when we may be able 
to obtain our beef and mutton without forcing the unfortunate 
animals who are afterwards turned into these viands to be 
starved and ill treated. Wide and comfortable cattle cars, 
plenty of water, abundance of food, and rest for twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four, would get us much better meat 
than we now have. All animals killed in this neighborhood 








are at the time in a state of half fever. They have had too 


the whole army of the Caucasus. The marching detach-|are the best. 


position. Her novels were easy and graceful, and they per- 
formed for the ordinary reader who does not care to be 
deeply disturbed the same part which Anthony Trollope now 
does for English society. She was by no means as great an 
artist as he is; but she had the advantage of being first in 
the field, and of sending forth books which, touching upon 
American life, had considerable humor and delicate senti- 
ment. She was the next novelist after Brockden Brown, 
and for a long time her stories were very popular. Her life 
is partly related by herself, and these chapters of the book 
They form most agreeable reading. For 
| elderly persons this book will have a charm; but many of 
jthe younger ones have never even heard the names of her 
tales, and it is not probable that they will ever take them up, 
and consequently will have no interest in the biography. 

Hannah, By the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman, ’ 
New York: Harper and Brothers. The story is gracefully 
and agreeably told, with that command of good English 
which the writer always displays, and is quite interesting. 

Our readers will recollect the discussion which has been 
going on for a long time in regard to the authorship of severa 1 
popular little poems. “ Beautiful Snow” is one of the sets of 
verses that have thus been claimed by a dozen persons. 
Among them, however, Mr. J. W. Watson has established the 
best claims. He has just published through Peterson a new 
and beautiful edition of this and his other works, 

The Land of Lorne. By Robert Buchanan. New York 
Francis B. Felt and Co, The verse of Mr. Buchanan is well 
known, but not his prose. Over this, however, he has a 
singular command. TIfis lines have great felicity of expres- 
sion, and his vivid imagination lends attractions to the wild 
and bleak hills of Scotland as much as it could do to the 
sunny declivities of Italy. He has a love for out door exer 
cise, a keen eye, and his book is altogether very fresh and 
cheery. It is dedicated to H. R. H. the Princess Louise. 

The Earth. By Elisée Reclus. Translated from the French ‘ 
with Illustrations and Maps. ‘New York: Harper an a 
Brothers. The efforts of this eminent geographer to put into 
popular form the most remarkable facts concerning the physi- 
cal features of the earth have been quite successful. Every 
year since Magellan completed his circumnavigation of the 
globe our knowledge has been rapidly added to, and we have 
now definite information concerning almost the whole world 
except the polar regions and the interior of Asia and Africa. 
As men advance in civilization, the more their knowledge in- 
creases. The early Pheenicians were aware of no other 
coasts than those of the Mediterranean, and of the nearer 
parts of Asia, unless possibly the Tyrians discovered Britain. 
The Icomans added to this knowledge. Tie northern coasts 
of Africa, ancient Gaul,and the nearer half of India, were 
acquisitions due to the warriors of Greece and legions of 
Rome, and both the Latins and Greeks wrote considerable 
volumes on the subject of geography, Later the Arabians 
cultivated this science with assiduity, and the merchants of 
Venice and other cities of the Mediterranean kept making 
small accessions to the stock of knowledge. One of these 
Italian adventurers, Marco Polo, went as far as China, and on 
his return published an account of his travels, generally dis- 
believed for several centuries. At length, however, he re- 
ceives credence as a painstaking traveller, and the opinion of 
mankind has been reversed. He found China very much as 
itisnow. The great impulse given by the discovery of Ame- 
rica incited other sailors to attempt to find new countries, and 
the world thus has gradually had the two Americas, New 
Zealand, Australia, the eastern coast of Asia, and the multitu- 
dinous islands of the South Sea added to its former know- 
ledge. Within the last century many attempts have been 
made to give definiteness to the science. Such writers as 
Malte Brun have compiled huge volumes desc:ibing all the 
countries of the earth, and the later professors have, synchro- 
nously with the growth of geology, laid down laws for the 
physical relations of the globe. M. Reclus is among these 
scientists. THe tells how mountains indicate the form of 
coasts, how the phenomena follow certain well developed 
laws, and in what way it is possible still unknown appear- 
ances may finally be explained. This science depends alto- 
gether upon the collection of facts, which have only been 
made in a few countries yet. Some day it may be possible to 
reduce all these wayward manifestations of nature to exact 
rules. The book is charmingly written. It is intended for 
popular use, and its pages contain many things that will be 
of value to the most advanced scholar, There are chapters 
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A REFORM CHARTER. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


We should think it early to discuss a reform charter, but 
for the fact that a dub-committee of the Committee of — 
are said to be busy preparing one. Wher they are ready wit 
it, it should be given to the press, that the people may read it 
at leisure and make the freest criticism on it before it comes 
up in the Legislature. The present charter was sprung 
upon its victims with indecent haste. In forty-eight hours it 
































































about volcanoes, rivers, thermal springs, caverns, glaciers, dictine Novice.” His object is to raise funds for the Bene- | ties signally illustrates the advantages of the system. Given 
oceans, and Jakes, and the existence of each of these is shown | ‘lictine establishment of which he is the head. a — — fy ea we Jand, i Ra 
. * * hg a The Dai y entions 7 i a , , oF ». | equable Climate and an Industrious snergetic ation 
-_ ~ BO Gneny We Giemnp wien, Suh te pa ae 100 om PF bacon 4 ‘cae tne } 3 Bag an at patately and the success of a _hew Colony is secured from the start. 
physical nature of the globe. There are many illustrations | ;nown as a light litterateur. He was particularly happy in | These notable enterprises will continue to multiply, now that 
and maps. lhis “ Vers de Societe,” of which many are still extant in | the initial experiments have become accepted facts, and so 
Phe Incaion. By MM. Erckmann-Charian. New York: | aH ie theme ne none Cading the Hetty | ous Steen the wot Places wil bod and Glau Boch 
Charles Scribner and Co. The present volume loses nothing couplet :— m ; | enterprises provide ample opportunities for young men to 
in interest when compared withthe previous ones. Ttrelates at eye, so languishing, so sweet, so mild, _—«Bsthele Way towards, a better life than Ut ofthe city 
the strenuous efforts made by a Frenchman to keep the Ger- At once of love the parent and the child.” | osieian fee 2 Eee bn Gee enema Wiest fa Getto anal om. 
mans out of his country at the beginning of 1814, and the | Others are wholly of a humorous cast, the humor for the | profitable. 
story is told with a dramatic power and feeling that elicits | — ag po ane play hg aun hee = 
S ion. ei se glamor given | {C'S to the approaching ras . ; ’ 
oghacgebey yay ap npr ord ET 5 
: ‘ a age . ‘* Happy the Squire who makes it his delight, 
the tone of the book is not repulsive. It is fresh and pure; | To pledge his service to a worthy Knight.” 
the reader. sees only patriots struggling against a foreign in- | This one requires no explanation :— 
vasion, and doing all that men can to save their country | “You wish me a happy few ;ear as a toast, 
The character cf old Catherine is excellently drawn, and the | And a kindly good act it appears ; 
episode of the madman is very striking. Those who think But when you purceive I’m as deaf as a post, 
that modern French novels are all objectionable in tone| — - You should wish me—two happy new ears !” 
** should read this. One or two of Sir John’s jeux desprit were given in the fac- 
The Poems of William Cullen Bryant. With Illustrations 
and Portraits. New York: D. Appleton and Co. The 
- poems of Mr. Bryant are the most distinctive that America 
has given to literature. Few of his earlier contem poraries, 
Sprague, Willis, or Halleck, possessed the real gift of verse, 
They had facility, but their thoughts lacked originality and 
freshness, and Mr. Willis’s especially were often weak. 
Bryant's talent was early developed. He was born at the 
time when the Lake poets were popular, and it has been the 
fashion to say that his poetry was modelled after their school. 
This is not so. With a hearty love of nature, and a desire, as 
well in prose as verse, to express his ideas simply, he had 
little sympathy with the doctrines propounded by Words- 
worth. The voice of nature was not to him the voice of 
puerility.. He has written much enduring rhyme. His com- 
mand over blank verse is excellent, and no other American 
writer displays that fidelity to nature, or has watched the 
fields, forests, and floods with so careful an eye as he. His 
poetry is comparatively cold in tint, but it has the virtues of 
grace and naturalness. We are glad to welcome this collec- 
tion of his poems. They ornament English literature, great 
as is its wealth, and long as is the line of those who have 
added to it. 
Brazen Gates. By the author of “ Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter.” New York: G. W. Carleton and Co. This is a 
charming fairy romance, with natural expression, and some 
good lessons to human nature. It is a story of two little 
girls. 


Scribner's Monthly is certainly a very popular magazine. It 
is edited in the interests of the public, and is really the most 
formidable competitor that Harper has ever had. Wilfred 
Cumbermede continues; some school girls describe a visit 
to the old school of Charlotte Bronté at Brussels; Mr. J. 
Winser has a description of the Public Library at Boston, 
which has recently been enriched by Mr. Ticknor’s Spanish 
collection ; Mr. George P. Putnam writes about London, and 
there is some very agreeable reading matter furnished by Dr. 
Holland and his assistants. 


The Westminster Review for October is at hand. The 
articles are uniformly strong. The opening one is on the 
Pilgrim Fathers, to whom he awards a high meed of praise ; 
the second is on Greek Democracy, occasioned by Dr. Cur- 
tius’s recent publication of his third volume; the next is on 
Faraday, of whose life a good sketch is made. Chaucer is 
the subject of a notice, and the authorship of Junius is again 
discussed. <A brief history of the rise of the Baptists, written 
from another point of view, is well done; but the great article 
of the number is one on Lessing. The writer clearly dis- 
criminates between his skepticism and that of Voltaire, and 
has the warmest sympathy with his subject. His exertions in 
the cause of pure German literature are spoken of, and full 
credit is given to his efforts to make that literature self- 
supporting and self growing. The critical notices at the end 
ure done, as usually, with excellent judgment. 

In Harper for December Lyman Abbott opens with a de- 
scription of the Eternal City such as it was in classic times. 
It gives some very fine illustrations. The American Baron 
is concluded. Constance Fenimore contributes a sketch of 
James Fenimore Cooper, taking the current American eulo- 
gistic view ; Lord; Brougham has an essay devoted to him ; 
Dr. Osgood traces the regularity of numbers in social phe- 
nomena ; there is a tender poem, by Mrs. E. B. Stoddard, 
entitled “ Last Days ;” and the collection of anecdotes in the 
Ejitor’s Drawer is unusually good. 





—_—_@—___ 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC.” 


The miscellaneous works of the late Professor Conington 
will be published in two volumes, together with a memoir, 
and « complete prose translation of Virgil by the Prefessor. 
Miss Helen Taylor (step-daughter of Mr. Mill) has edited 
the posthumous and miscellaneous works of the late Mr. 
Buckle, which will appear in three volumes. 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine is publishing a volume of col- 


simile of his handwriting in the Leisure Hour of January 1, 
1871. 

Miss Maria Francesca Rossetti is publishing a volume 
called “A Shadow of Dante, being an essay towards study- 
ing himself, his world, and his pilgrimage.” 

The attention which has lately been called to the subject 
of cathedral reform has led to the projection of a volume of 
essays On the office and work of cathedrals and cathedral 
bodies. To this volume many eminent writers have con- 
tributed. It will contain twelve essays with an introduction 
by Dr. Howson, Dean of Chester. 

Students of English literary history, and especially such 
of them as are interested in the life and writings of Pope, 
will be glad to hear that no less than 70 letters written by 
Pope and Lord Orrery disclosing the secret history of the 
publication of the “ Pope and Swift Correspondence,” have 
been accidentally discovered at Lord Cork’s by the Rev. W. 
Elwin, and will appear in the eighth volume of his edition 
of Pope, which will likewise contain about 210 other unpub 
lished letters. 

The death was announced lately of Mr. Ichabed Charles 
Wright, of Mapperley Hall, Nottingham. Among the few 
successful students of “ Dante” the deceased gentleman was 
one of the foremost to promote the — nowledge and 
enjoyment of the great Italian classic. His translation of the 
“Divina Commedia” was the fruit of the most patient and 
skilful study. ‘The translation of “ Dante” was followed by 
that of “ Iliad,’ and this work is marked, like the former, b 
the most laborious, and generally by the no less cocemutal, 
attention to the language and spirit of the original. 

Mr. Lecky is republishing in one volume, his essays on 
Swift, Flood, Grattan, and O’Connell. The volume will be 
entitled “ The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland.” 

“Round and About the Highland Lochs,” a series of papers 
which recently appeared in the Daily News, will shortly be 
republished, under the title of “ Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., 
in the Highlands.” 

A gentleman of Holland, Mr. D. F. van Alphen, has shown 
the English how Hollanders see them in “ Reminiscences of 
2 Trip to London and the Channel Islands,” published at the 
Hague. 

Professor Phillips’s work on the Geology of the Thames 
Valley is announced for publication. The Professor pro- 
poses to make it his text-book for a course of lectures on Ox- 
ford Geology, to be delivered this term at Oxford. 

Lord Ravensworth, it is said, will translate the last six 
books of Virgil’s “ .Eneid,” in completion of the blank verse 
translation of the first six books recently published by Mr. 
G. K. Rickards. His lordship is already Known as a success- 
ful translator of “ Horace.” 

The Glasgow Citizen said that it was rumored that Mr. 
John Ruskin, author of “ Modern Painters,” “ Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” and other well-known works, would be 
nominated by the Liberals as their candidate for the Rector- 
ship of Glasgow Unlversity. 

The popular Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford (the 
Rev. B. Jowett, M. A., Master of Balliol College) an- 
nounces that his lectures on Greek Prose Literature will 
commence in the hall of Balliol,‘on Saturday, November 
4, and invites members of the University to send in to him 
exercises in the Greek or English. 

One of the gift-books in preparation for the coming sea- 
son is called “Sun Pictures,” which will contain twenty 
Heliotypes illustrating ancient and modern Art, by specimens 
from the works of seven Old Masters and twelve modern 
artists, foreign and English, H.R.H. Princess Louise being 


among the latter. 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 














————— 


THE EXPERIMENTS IN THE NORTHWEST. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


It is intimated that one of the incidental results of the Chi- 
cago fire will be the increase of the Colonial communities in 
the newly-settled regions of the Northwest; that those who 
have suflered the loss of homes and places of business are in- 
clined to turn their backs upon the active life of cities and seek 
new fields of enterprise; and that the refuge offered by the 
growing settlements of the Northwest is capable of limitless 
and protitable expansion. There is good promis? in these 
movements. The success of the co-operative experiments in 
Colorado points to wonderful results yet to be attained; and 
what has been done in the four or five Colonies in that region 
can be done in other districts which offer rich fields for simi- 
lar developments. There are colonies in Coloradowhich already 
rival the brisk town of Greeley in growth and enterprise. 
One of these, called Longmont, is an off-shoot of Robert 





lections from his speeches delivered and minutes issued in 
India. This work will be entitled “Modern Lnodian 
lems.” 

Sir Edward Creasy, who has for some years had official 
experience of colonial life, has in the press a volume on “ The 
Imperial! and Colonial Constitution of the British Empire.” 













Prob- | 


Mr. Lyne, better known as Father Ignatius, has published 
What he calls a novel, entitled “ Leonard Morris, or the Bene- 


was offered in one house, rushed through, hurried into the 

other and there enacted. The opinion of the taxpayers was 

not asked upon it, nor a discussion of its demerits permitted 

in the Legislature—an outrageous example of Ring impudence 

and bribery. Bad as that charter is in parts, and infamous as 
was the manner of its passage, it contains two good things. 

One is, the conferring of the power of appointments on the 
Mayor, not balanced, however, by the power of removal. 

The other is the election of aldermen in gross, on a general 
ticket. The former makes the Mayor, as far as it goes, the 
real executive head of the city government. The latter makes 
it possible for citizens to pull together for the election of a 
Board of Aldermen of capacity, who will work harmoniously 

and who will represent, not the petty interests of this anc 

that ward, but the great general interests of thecity. Hardly 
two men could be found who would agree, without consulta- 
tion and compromise, upon the hundred details of a new 
charter ; but something like the following would, we think, 
mect the wishes of taxpayers, irrespective of party, however 
much they might differ about subordinate provisions. The 
charter must not be drafted in the interests of one or the 
other party. Republicans and Democrats must be forgotten 
and the people only thought of. The instrument of 1857 had 
Republican advantages for its motive. That of 1870 was too 
Democratic in purpose. If the Reform charter leans one 
way or the other, it will so far bea mistake and a failure. 
The Mayor must have the power of removal as of appoint- 
ment, ard then the reformers must elect a mayor in whom 
they can absclutely trust. The present municipal depart- 
ments must not be superseded by Albany commissions. A 
return to that most vicious system would spoil nearly all the 
good eflect of overthrowing the Ring. It would substitute 
for a few vultures here, a countless flock of cormorants, who 
would wing their way from every part of the State to gorge 
on the spoils of New York. The commission plan—which 
— the city only through the State government—invites 
politicians from the most distant counties to prey upon the 
metropolis. It would enlarge the Ring immeasurably, and 
make it more difficult to destroy, than when the gang of 
thieves was limited to the city itself. At first, of course, all 
would seem virtuous and honest; but as soon as public vigi- 
lance relaxed, the old game of plunder would be played again, 
After our experience with commissions, we can have no faith 
in them, and trust that is a false rumor which says that the 
organization of a state constabulary, to absorb the municipal 
police, is in contemplation. The experiment has been tried 
in Massachusetts, and has disastrously failed. A State police 
means only a political machine, run for the benefit of the 
party in power. It speedily becomes dishonest, lazy and 
indifferent to the wants of localities, since its authority all 
comes from thecentre. Some changes should be made in the 
present police departinent, to weed out political influence, not 
to put more intoit. Oneof the greatest reforms to be made 
in the city charter isin the line of economy. Fees in all 
branches of the municipal service should be abolished, and 
reasonable salaries given. The present scale of salaries should 
be cut down one half, or more, all round. Ten or fifteen 
thousand a zoe is too much to be the average salary of men 
devoting a daily hour or two to the routine work of depart- 
ments: and the inferior officers should be paid no more than 
clerks and other subordinates are paid in private enterprises. 
If the civic administration should run to meanness and 
cheeseparing (as they call extreme government frugality in 
Europe), the first result would be to prevent office being 
sought after as a place of easy riches; and yet in this great 
city there would be no lack of able men to take offices. The 
Committee of Seventy should study up the Prussian bureau 
system. In that the pay is small, while the service rendered 
is of the ablest. 

WESTERN GUSII. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The way “out West” develops is remarkable in many 
things, and in no shape is it more apparent than in the effu- 
sions of the newspaper reporters. The manner in which 
those energetic news collectors allow their exuberant fancies 
to expand upon every occasion, small or great, is sometimes 
appalling. When they get ho'd of a “splendid item”—some- 
thing like the Chicago fire or the smashing up of a railroad 
train and the roasting to death of two or three dozen unfor- 
tunate passengers, or the blowing up of a steamboat with all 
on board—the Western talent for highfalutin is terribly con- 
spicuous. On such occasions, however, the horrible nature of 
the calamity frequently overshadows the most grandiloquent 
efforts of the reporters, and if they would confine their exu- 
berant flights to such cases, it might be endured with compara- 
tive equanimity. But they don’t. An insignificant accident 
is so manipulated as to assume the proportions of a first-class 
sensation. If Mr. Mugginsslips and scratches the sidewalk 
with his nose, a head line, in big type, with either “ fearful,” 
or “ dreadful,” or “ shocking,” or some other resounding ad- 
jective, introduces a half-column of leaded “ particulars of the 
melancholy event.” The full given names of Muggins and 
of his father, anc sometimes of his grandfather, are published, 





Collyer’s church in Chicago, andit has gained a population of 
one thousand souls siace last Spring. Another, known as 
Fountain Colony, enibraces a tract of ten thousand eres, at 
the confluence of Monument and Fountain Creeks in Colorado, 
,andis just beginning its existence. Another tract has been 
colonized chicy by Massachusetts families, and still another 
is an outgrowth of St. Louis. In all these, the principle of 
co-operation lies at the foundation of public and individual 
j undertakings, and the rapid growth of prosperous communi- 


together with the age of the poor sufferer, his avocation, the 
name of the street and number of the houses in which he 
resides, and sometimes even the religious tenets he holds. A 
vivid description is given of how he looked, when picked up 
hy horrified passers-by, the Christian fortitude with which he 
bore the terrible calamity, and the dreadful shock experienced 
by Mrs. Muggins and all the little Mugginses at the first 
p Rane of the damaged proboscis of the beloved husband 
and father, But a fire is what a Western reporter really 
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revels in. If a large one, so much the better, although the 
magnitude of the calamity does not always make any differ- 
ence in the length of the account. Unrestricted play is then 
given to his imagination—to his towering genius for — 
on the agony, and his astonishing command of strong-flavored | 
words. The “fire fiend,” the “devastating clement,” the | 
“ devouring flames,” the “ withering blast,” &c., are all brought 
into use and flung about with a recklessness quite appalling 
to a nervous reader. To many this kind of high-spiced lite-| 
rature may be pleasant reading, and possibly serve as a stimu- , 
lant. It must seem, however, to the ordinary reader as an | 
unnecessary waste of capital, and create astonishment at the | 
immense reservoir of words necessary for the business of | 
newspaper reporting. Some Eastern itemizers possess con- | 
siderable of the gush, but their most heroic eflorts pale before | 
even a comparatively mild production of their Western cou- | 
Sreres. 


GREAT DISASTERS. 
From the World. 


The report of the committee of the directors of the Eastern 
Railroad on the well-remembered disaster at Revere on the 
evening of the 26th of August has just been published, and, 
though evidently intended to be as easy as possible on the 
officials and employes of the road, reveals such utter negli- 
gence and want of all-important precautions that it may well 
arouse anew the indignation of the public. There isa long 
story about unexpected increase of business for which sufti- 
cient preparation had not been made; the unparalleled 
crowding of the road during that particular week on account 
of Methodist camp meetings at Hamilton and Kennebunk 
anda military muster at Swampscott, all of which caused 
delays where delays are peculiarly dangerous; but we are 
sick of explanations how these disasters happen. Sift them 
down and the residuum invariably is that they happened be- 
cause the natural conditions of safety were not observed. 
All the travel ona great main line was obstructec in this 
case by the lateness of a train coming over a branch be- 
cause, as is admitted, a “siding” at the junction which 
would have cost a thousand dollars had never been provided. 
This obstruction having been produced and the trains there- 
by huddled into a dangerous proximity with each other no- 
body had wit enough to signal back the perilous condition of 
things, but everything, all out of gear as it was, was allowed 
torun on until the inevitable smash came with its horrible 
consequences. 

The great lesson to be learned from all public disasters is 
that “eteraal vigilance” is the price of safety as well as of 
liberty. It is madness to trust to Providence in practical af- 
fairs, for Providence has wisely ordained that man’s wisdom 
shall be developed by the necessity of taking care of himself 
in this world, and it is profanity te impute to Providence the 
consequences of his folly. Wherever there is danger in 
what man attempts to do he must devise means of avoiding 
it. Such means are almost always at his command. After 
the calamity happens it is easy to see what precautions should 
have been taken but were not; and it should be just as 
easy for those upon whom the responsibility rests to under- 
stand beforehand what ought to be done to insure safety. In 
fact they do know, but they neglect. The means necessary 
to prevent delays on railroads are plain and simple. The im- 
portance of signals when delays have occurred is obvious to 
the dullest mind. The need of competent engineers and 
sound boilers on ferry-boats is not matter for a special reve- 
lation, and the lack of them is easily within the cognizance 
of those whose business it is to provide them. So conflagra- 
tions occur because the inexorable conditions of security are 
ignored. The same principle applies in politics. Corruption 
and abuses exist because the people have not prevented them 
when the means were in their hands and the application of 
those means perfectly easy. The horse is stolen and then a 
lock is provided for the stable-door. A hundred people are 
slaughtered, and then “sidings” and efficient signals are at- 
tendedto. The public treasury is rifled, and then indignation 
meetings are held and honest men put in charge of the funds. 
But eternal vigilance is the price of public safety. 


A PESTILENCE AT HAND. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


There is no special need of alarm, but a much-dreaded visi- 
tor, who has three or four times before landed here, is at our 
doors. The cholera which has slowly been making its wa 
from Asia into Europe and across from Russia to Raghent, 
has leaped the Atlantic and has accompanied a band of Ger- 
man immigrants to this port. “Cholera,” says Dr. Peters in 
his “ Notes” on that disease, “has always been brought to 
America by ships.” Early in 1832 an English brig brought 
the cholera to Quebec, where it broke out as a severe epidemic 
in June. Late in June a vessel brought the cholera to New 
York, where the disease appeared on the 24th of that month. 
Again in 1848, two vessels brought the cholera from Germany. 
One of these arrived here on the 2d of December. A severe 
epidemic broke out, but it was confined to Quarantine until 
the next Summer. The other vessel reached New Orleans 
December 11. No quarantine was instituted, and, in two 
days, patients were taken to the hospital. The Winter was 
mild, and the epidemic ed severely. In December there 
were three or four hundred deaths from cholera, six hundred 
in January, 1849, and a gradually increasing number all the 
Winter and Spring. In both of these cases the cholera broke 
out on the ships in question, a long time after they had sailed 
—on one shipin fourteen days, on the other in twenty-six. 
In 1865, the cholera came again in November with Germau 
immigrants, and in 1866, in April, another instalment of the 
disease was landed from an emigrant ship bringing Germans’ 
mostly. Now, in 187i, the cholera comes again, brought by 
German immigrants, the disease breaking out on shipboard 
ten days after the ship sailed, as in 1849, it broke out in four- 
teen and twenty-six days. 

Stringent measures of quarantine have already been 
adopted, and efforts will be made to confine the disease to the 
ship in which it now is. If quarantine is eflective as against 
cholera, and authorities and experience alike differ on this 
point, no pains or expense should be spared to stop this pesti- 
lence where it is, and it is to be hoped that no avenue of ap- 

roach at Perth Amboy or elsewhere will be left unguarded. 

old weather only stays cholera. It does not destroy the 
germs of the disease. It has prevailed with as fearful ravages 
in the mid-Winter of a Northern climate as in the heated 
atmosphere of a reeking city in Summer time. The cholera 
is now no unexpected visitor. We have had warning of its 
approach, and medical science teaches us low to retard its 
advance, how to deprive it of the food upon which it thrives, 
and how to diminish the fatal results which attendit. The 
three methods of preventing cholera, as laid down in the 





books are Quarantine, Cleanliness, and Disinfection. The 
former will be attended toon the water by the Health Officer. 
The two latter must be determined by individuals, and by the 
action of the Board of Health. 
DARKNESS VISIBLE. 
From the Evening Post. 


Our table is covered with letters about the gas furnished to 
the people of this city by the Manhattan and the Metropoiitan 
gas companies, It has never been remarkable for its illumi- 
nating power, and just now is worse than ever. It is often 
the case that three common burners fail to give as much light 
as one ought to give. 

Fashionable dresses and gold breastpins, ball rooms and 
theatres, are not the only sufferers by this lack of brilliancy. 
Stucents have to abandoa their researches or ruin their eyes, 
Jaboring men must dispense with their hour of evening read- 
ing and culture, the streets are dim, and look inviting only to 
thieves, and depression and dullness rest upon business in the 
shops whose windows are deprived of their prop r splendor. 
The gas,we burn is but a pubiic nuisance when i. becomes a 
mere apology for light, keeping other and better gas from 
being furnished to us, and pretending to do work which might 
be better done by oil. How many of the lives sacrificed in a 
year to bad kerosene lamps are really the victims of the bad 
quality of the light given us by our corporate monopolies ? 

It would be better for these companies themselves to look 
closely into this matter, and to make a reform. At present, 
the complaints of the people are growing more bitter every 
day, and there is a disposition to hunt up everything objec- 
tionable in the conduct of the companies, their bills, their 
management of the meters, their careless regulation of the 
pressure on their gasometers, and other things. They had bet- 
ter improve their gas at once, and so improve the temper of 
the people towards them. 

Builders who are engaged in erecting large numbers of 
dwellings are already perfecting plans for supplying blocks 
of dwelling houses with -” independently of the money- 
making companies: and unless more regard is shown. by these 
corporations to the public wants, it will doubtless soon be- 
come as general a practice to light oe houses from pri- 
vate co-operative gas-factories as it now is for great manufac- 
turing establishments to provide their own light. 

WHAT THE PARK MUSEUM MAY BE. 
From the Commereial Advertiser. 


Two receptions have been held at the Park Museum, and 
on each day there has been a storm. Yesterday there was a 
flood, but many of the invited guests came, and the Trustees 
made un encouraging report. They have many interesting 
articles on exhibition, and curiosities are constantly oliel 
The Museum has already become the centre of attraction of 
thousands of visitors to the Park, and on some week days as 
many as 10,000 persons have strolled through the building. 
Many thousands more would be accommodated during the 
year if the Museum was open on Sunday. The eye that_pro- 
fanely rests upon the camel or the goat carriage on the Mall, 
may safely be trusted to look upon the Verbeaux collection, 
and the horseman who beholds the elk in his paddock, may 
be excused if he desires to inspect the auk in his case. 
The Trustees have made an arrangement which will be bene- 
ficial to students. They devote Monday and Tuesday to 
entrance by ticket alone, so that teachers and pupils, the in- 
mates of charitable institutions, and persons of an inquiring 
frame of mind may investigate the wonders of nature without 
aucrowd of mere seekers after novelty. The Trustees desire 
a large subscription and a host of members. It is the starting 
point of an enterprise which will grow to most imposing 
dimensions, and make New York a centre of a new and more 
powerful attraction. We shall then have institutions of 
science and art like those possessed by European capitals, and 
on a scale as grand and comprehensive. Already there is a 
jealousy in Europe of American purchasers. The Indepen- 
dance Belge,in an article on this subject, says, “ If the Ameri- 
cans intend furnishing their galleries from Euvope, we shall 
have a great deal to do to sustain ourselves against their 
competition. They have more dollars than we have francs, 
and works of art will quintuple in price. If there is astruggle 
between the different amateurs of Europe, there is at least a 
continual exchange. ( — of art pass from Italy to France, 
from Germany and Holland to Belgium, from the Continent 
to England, and vice versa. Every country has produced 
works of painting, of sculpture, of pottery, of glass-ware, of 
carved worked, of bronzes, etc., and for what it gives to one 
it receives something from another—acertain equilibrium is 
established. America has never produced anything in art 
matters. What will she offer us in exchange for our pictures, 
our statues, our objects of art, of antiquity, and of curiosity? 
Cotton and petroleum.” The editor then says that we should 
be conteat with what we have; Niagara, the Mormons, gi- 
gantic frauds, crimes, and accidents. We have money, also, 
but the exportation of art treasures should be interdicted! 
Surely the rivalry must be great when all Europe is called 
upon to impose restrictions like those which have kept Rome 
so crowded with masterpieces. We want these works of art; 
we have cotton and petroleum to give in exchange, and we 
can add our virtuous and free example and sundry specimens 
of what human nature is capable, that would, or at least 
should, astonish a world even older than Europe. 


BEET ROOT SUGAR. 
From the New York Evening Post. 


The attempts to produce beetroot sugar made thus far 
near Chicago, in Indiana, in Massachusetts and in California, 
have not proved a success. In California a success is claimed, 
and much noise is made about the size of the beets. It 
matters very little of what size the beets are, provided they 
yield the greatest possible quantity of saccharine matter. 
Labor is too high to make this business profitable in Cali- 
fornia. The same is true even in the stern States, and 
only in the neighborhood of large cities can the industry be 
attempted, as during four months the whole crop is ground 
and boiled at the rate of fifty tons per day, and the beet- 
cleaning girls have to work night and day. None of the 
beetroot men now here have the least doubt as to our soil 
and climate ; they say that we have both in perfection in a 
number of places on both the Atlantic and Pacific sides of 
the continent. But they also say that we shall have to com- 
mence with common seed and perfect it in our own soil. 
‘Twenty years ago common seed, and no other, existed in 
Europe; it has since been perfected and adapted to each 
place where the bects are grown; but the improved seed 
would not give the same results here. The wages here 
would be from 80 cents to $1 per day for girls’ help, up to $3 
per day to foremen, against wages varying from 15 cents to 








40 cents per day in Europe. One of the greatest sources of 
profit inthe manufacture of beetroot sugar in Europe is in 
feeding cattle on the refuse of the beets, many sugar estab- 
lishments feeding five hundred cattle each. 

Our own planters should study this subject, and at least 
attempt co-operation, especially in Louisiana, where the 
planting interest is powerful and energetic. Those interested 
in the production of beetroot must adopt this system if they 
hope to make it successful in this country. The amount of 
cane and beetroot sugar consumed by Europe and the United 
States is now 2,000,000 tons per annum; the production being 
1,500,000 tons of cane and 900,000 tons of beetroot sugar, 
local requirements in the tropical countries absorbing 400,000 
tons. Of the cane sugar the United States consume about 
one-third, or within from ten to twenty per cent. of the 
average Cuban production. Louisiana alone, it is claimed, 
could produce one-half of our consumption under the co- 
operative system of grinding and boiling. 


HINTS TO OUR FIRE DEPARTMENTS. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Two suggestive letters have been brought out by the Chi- 
cago disaster. One of them is from the Chief Engineer of 
the Fire Brigade in London, who asks some pertinent ques- 
tions; and the other is from Mrs. Swisshelm, who writes 
sharply about the perilous custom of “decorating stone and 
brick structures with kindlings”—that is to say, with wooden 
cornices, mouldings, brackets, and pinnacles. Chief Engineer 
Shaw, whose opinions are valuable, asks several questions 
which would naturally occur to an expert, and such as might 
be usefully answered by the authorities of Chicago. 

Among the points to be settled are these: How were the 
steam fire engines and the working parties of the Fire De- 
partment engaged during the conflagration—what strength 
was brought out at first—what supports were held in reserve 
—and how were the firemen assisted by the Police? It is 
probable that in Chicago, as in New York and other cities 
which possess a well-organized Fire Department, there was 
a regular system, to which all the members of the force were 
required to yield obedience, and the question is, whether or 
not the strict rules of the service were observed at the outset. 
After the flames became furious, we know the Fire Depart- 
ment was powerless to stay their course. No oflicial report 
on these matters has yet appeared, yet it is important that 
the facts should be known. At any moment, New York may 
be subjected to a risk as fearful as that of Chicago, and if 
there were errors in the management of the Department in 
the latter city, the lesson would be serviceable here. The 
City Government of London refused to permit Chief Engi- 
neer Shaw to proceed to Chicago, to investigate the causes of 
the disaster for himself—but the fact that such a request was 
made by so capable an officer shows the importance of a 
careful inquiry. It is possible that, in the general confusion 
of Municipal affairs in New York, the discipline of our Fire 
Department may have become impaired, and that a revision 
of its rules is essential; but whether the former efliciency of 
the force remains, or not, no harm could be done by adopting 
all proper precautions, in order to avert disaster. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


Louis Napoleon is spoken of by the Saturday Review in the 
following terms: 


Two pretenders, so to say, to authority in France have 
lately addressed the French people. An ex-Emperor has 
talked toa correspondent of the Zimes; an ex-Dictator has 
written a letter to a convenient friend. Napoleon III. is 
chiefly anxious to convince the world that the Bonapartists 
are not conspiring. Why should they? he says in effect. 
“It is only parties who feel themselves in a minority who 
have recourse to occult practices.” This reasoning is per- 
haps more conclusive to the Emperor Napoleon’s own mind 
than it will be to the minds of his followers. He has told 
everybody so often that he is the elect of eight millions, that 
he has possibly come to believe it himself. If so, it is not 
much credit to him that he “ preserves the sentiment of ‘is 
dignity, the conviction of his rights, and casts away from him 
the low intrigues which degrade those who have recourse to 
them.” If the great majority of Frenchmen are Bonapar- 
tists, the restoration of the dynasty is only a question of 
time. But the Imperialists may not be so sanguine on this 
point as the ex-Emperor. Many of them have been con- 
cerned in managing the plebiscites on which the Empire 
rested, and, instead of arguing that they cannot have recourse 
to occult practices because they do not feel themselves to be 
in a minority, they may be disposed to say, We did have re- 
course to occult practices, and consequently we must be in a 
minority. It is not at all improbable that Napoleon IIL. is 
only in part made acquainted with what 1s going on under 
the same roof with him. He has no longer the strength of 
body and the versatility of character which go to make an 
active conspirator. The best thing he can do is to furnish 
his associates a presentable raison d'etre for their plot. It 
might be embarrassing to have to tell the public that the real 
object of their endeavors to set France by the ears is the refill- 
ing of their own pockets. Loyalty to a dethroned sovereign 
is too respectable a sentiment not to be worth counter- 
feiting. The reputation of the ex-Emperor will be best 
consulted by his dissociating himself from all overt schemes 
for recovering his Crown; and as his reputation may be 
useful to his followers hereafter, ow and he have a common 
interest in arranging that any “ occult practices” to which it 
may be necessary to resort shall be carefully kept from his 
knowledge. 


The Saturday Review says about the Prussian statesman : 


Prince Bismarck is always doing the most uncomfortable 
and unexpected things by those who oppose him. Scarcel 
has Count Benedetti’s volume appeared before the world, 
when down comes the Prince upon him with the publica- 
tion of a series of French documents which Count Benedetti 
had every reason to believe were buried in the profoundest 
secresy. In August 1866 the French Foreign Office was in a 
state of anarchy. M. Drouyn de a was replaced by M. 
de la Valette, and he again in a few days by M. de Moustier. 
The consequence was that,as M. Benedetti informed his 
readers, he was obliged during the latter half of the month, 
when the negotiation as to Belgium was going on, to com- 
municate solely with M. Rouher, and as his correspondence 
was not official, he could not refer his readers to any official 
record of it; and so extremely scrupulous was he, that he 
would not write a line the accwacy of which could not be 
verified. Thus all that he said to the French Government, 
and all that the French Government said to him, while the 
negotiations as to Belgium were in progress, was necessarily 








buried in darkness, Still he could give his readers the genes 
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ral tenor of this buried correspondence, and he particularly 
requcsted them to treasure in their minds two great truths— 
that the proposal for the annexation of Belgium to France 
was, in his words, a purely Prussian conception, as he merely 
embodied in the famous draught treaty the suggestions of 
Prince Bismarck, and secondly, that the Emperor would 
have nothing to do with the annexation of Belgium, and 
would only take Luxemburg, whereas Prince Bismarck 
offered, in return for Prussia being allowed to consolidate 
its power from the Baltic to the Alps, that France should 
first get Luxemburg andthen Belgium. Unhappy man! he 
little knew that while in honor of himself and of the Impe- 
rial Government he was printing this rosy version of what 
had happened, his enemies were in possession of the docu- 
ments which he supposed were slumbering for ever in the 
safe custody of M. Reuher. The German armies occupied 
last autumn M. Rouher’s country seat, and there, it is guessed, 
found and seized on these, among many other secret papers 
of the Imperial Cabinet. Sufficient time has already elapsed 
for M. Bened:tti to have denied the ger.uineness of the docu- 
ments now published in Germany, but he has not done so. 
On the contrary, he is represen.ed as being extremely indig- 
nant that his old friends let him get into such a monstrous 
mess without warning him that he must be found out. This 
is what he thinks so very hard on him. He wrote a book 
full of indignant virtue; he offered the world a correct and 
satisfactory account of all that had happened in the matter ; 
he carefully concealed all that could tell against himself and 
his friends; he omitted all reference to a correspondence 
iving a totally different color to the story, which correspon- 
ence had been written to and by himself; and then it turns 
out that his friends must have known all the time that his 
imposture would be detected and exposed. That he should 
have written a series of what, in courtesy to the rank he once 
held, we will term fictions, is nothing; but that his friends 
should know, and yet never hint to him, that he would be 
found out, is truly terribleto him. Let us hope for the credit 
of human nature that he may be somewhat wronging his 
friends, and that M. Rouher, although he knew the Germans 
had been at his house, did not know how much they had 
carried away with them. 


At the dinner given by the Mayor of Ripon on the 1st inst. 
the Marquis of Ripon, a member of the late Joint High Com- 
mission, alluded to the government and people of this coun- 
try in the following remarks: 


Sir, by your kindness, by the kindness of this city, hy those 
friendly feelings, the manifestation of which will never fade 
from my recollection with which you were good enough to 
greet me in the month of August last, I have been deprived 
of one of the expected fruits of the treaty of Washington— 
that it would have afforded me an effective topic for the 
mayor's dinner. (Laughter). But, though I will not weary 
you by reverting to the political effects of that diplomatic 
arrangement, I am glad to avail myself of this opportunity 
of saying that they would greatly mistake the spirit in which 
that instrument was signed who should suppose that its 
signature was the completion of the work to which it was 
intended to be applied No, sir, it is not enough that by the 
treaty of Washington we should have blotted out, as I trust 
fcrever, from the memory of two great nations former causes 
of dispute, but we should very much mistake the object of 
the governments between which that treaty was signed if we 
did not suppose that it was intended not to be the conclusion 
but simply the commencement of an era of good understand- 
ing between England and the United States. (Hear, hear.) 
And whether that treaty thus lays the foundation of relations 
of that description will not depend so much upon govern- 
ments or diplomatists as it will depend upon the people of 
America and of England. (Hear, hear.) If those two great 
nations of kindred races avail themselves of this treaty of 
amity and alliance to cultivate feelings of mutual respect and 
intimate intercourse, then indeed those who have the honor 
of being engaged in that work will be amply rewarded. 
(Cheers.) The difficulties which may spring up between two 
countries so nearly allied are of a character acne | deli- 
cate, for they closely resemble the most dangerous of all difti- 
culties—lovers’ quarrels. (Laughter.) It has not been be- 
cause the people of the ‘nited States were indifferent to 
English opinion, or had a dislike for the mother country that 
they criticised closely, and, as I think—and as I have told 
them—criticived sometimes unjustly, our conduct during their 
great civil war; it was because they had a deep regard for 
the opinion of England; it was because they were excced- 
ingly sensitive to that opinion that they were at times in- 
clined to attribute to us feelings which we did not entertain, 
and to judge with undue severity the course which we pur- 
sued. Let us, therefore, bear this in mind, that at all events 
between two such countries as these the surest founcation 
for friendship and for amity is mutual intercourse. (Cheers.) 
I can truly say—and I should scorn to flatter a nation so great 
as the people of the United States—I ean truly say that I 
came back from Washington with a greatly heightened esti- 
mation of that great people, and I believe that all those who 
go to America with an open mind, inclined to learn the les- 
sons Which that land can teach them, will bring back a simi- 
larly good opinion. (Hear, hear.) The circumstances of 
America are different from ours, and those who would at- 
tempt to apply the exact institutions of America to England 
would greatly err, because they would be applying to a state 
of things in many respects essentially different institutions 
that suit very well on the other side of the Atlantic; but, 
while I believe that there are many lessons which wise Ame- 
ricans may learn from this old country, I cannot doubt that 
there is much instruction for every Englishman to be found 
in the great Republic of the West. And I am sure of this, 
that the more we see of each other, and the closer is our inter- 
course, the more we shall learn to understand our differences, 
and to know that these matters of difference are not subjects 
of criticism, that it is absurd to suppose that a country that 
lias been separated from England now for nearly a century 
would have the same manners or the same institutions, or the 
same social arrangements as exist in this ancient country. 
But while we should bear that in mind, the Americans, on 
the other hand, will have ample opportuaity of finding here 
an ancient history—(cheers)—a noble literature—(cheers)— 
glorious decds of past times, which are theirs as much as 
ours—(cheers)—which are a common foundation of our race, 
which are a common inheritance, which ought to render 
difference, certainly which ought to render serious difference 
impossible, because serious diflerence would imply a fratricidal 
contest. (Cheers.) 


The Standard remarks on the rumored coalition ; 


We are not at all surprised that Messrs. Howell, Guile, 
and Potter conceive that they have a good case against the 
Church Establishment. They allege against it many things 


that are not true, many things that indicate a perverted 
view and an unworthy temper. It is not the case that the 
bishopsand dignitaries of the Church receive “an enormous 
and disproportionate” income. If we are to have bishops 
at all, and if those bishops are to be entrusted with the charge 
of great dioceses, £5,000 a year is by no means an excessive 
rate of pay. If the Church is to attract and to retain the 
services of able men, her prizes ought to be as good as those 
of other professions. The men who attain late in life her 
highest places, ought to be as well F sang as Judges or perma- 
nent Under Secretaries of State. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is the premier peer of England ; it is childish to say 
his income is more than adequate to that position. We do 
not hesitate to affirm that, with the exception of a few bene- 
fices in private patronage, nearly all the places in the Church, 
from bishoprics and deaneries down to curacies, are too 
poorly paid; and as to that exception, the Church gains 
little by it, for the benefices in question are dealt with as 
private property, and either sold for money—in which case 
they pay only a fair interest for the price, salary for labor, 
and expense—or given to younger sons, who if the Church 
were disestablished, would be maintained out of the proceeds 
of these very livings, the advowson of which the State would 
be obliged to purchase. It is absurd to say that the exis- 
tence of the Establishment causes the clergy to oppose the 
wishes of “the people”’—for if there were no Establishment 
the clergy would be quite as Conservative as they are now. 


language of those better-instructed Liberals who, with con- 
scious untruth, ascribe all Conservatism to selfish interests or 
class prejudices. They may be assured that these have as 
little to do with making Tories of educated men as with 
making Radicals of uneducated or half-educated men. And, 
for that matter, what are the selfish interests which make 
Tories of tens of thousands of curates, writers, and other 
poor men, whom even a Communist revolution could hardly 
make poorer than they are? Again, it is not the case that 
the great majority of the English people are adverse to the 
Church. The Dissenters know better, for they obstinately 
refuse to put the matter to the test of a census. If the Libe 
rals go to the poll with the cry of “No Church,” we do not 
believe that England would return a hundred supporters of 
Mr. Gladstone. 


The Times thus speaks about the Royal warrant: 


Under the old system, as it prevailed down to the time of 
the Crimean War, there was little or no inquiry into the fit- 
ness of aman who entered the Army, or who, having once 
entered, rose step by step to its highest ranks. No one in 
authority gave himself the trouble to prevent the Queen from 
making bad bargains, and, when they were once made, they 
were on her hands for ever. In a haphazard way the service 
seemed to get on fairly enough. The very fact that a young 
man took a commission in aregiment which might be orderec 
at any moment to the other side of the globe, to do hard work 
under a blazing sun or in an unhealthy atmosphere, showed 
that he must have something in him, and it is only the truth 
to say that our officers have always been hardy and energetic, 
and have never shrunk from their duty. If the same system 
had prevailed in a country without foreign possessions, and 
where the life of the officer is passed in greater ease at home, 
its evil effect would have been far more conspicuous. The 
service abroad, which kept out the very lazy and frivolous, 
weeded the regiments also of the less desirable officers, and 
gave some prac'ical instruction in military science. The Bri- 
tish Army thus did better work than might have been expected. 
The officers took a pride in their regiments which incited 
them to exertion, a high tone was universal among them, and 
a healthy professional ambition generally prevailed. But it 
was impossible not to perceive that a sound basis of military 
education was wanting; that, though there were many intel- 
ligent and accomplished officers, there was nothing to insure 
the prevalence of such a class; and that, as a fact, many offi- 
cers were neither intelligent nor accomplished. Long since 
it had been seen and urged that Purchase was chiefly respon- 
sible for the peculiar defects of the British Army. Yet the 
system might have survived our time had it not been for the 
conviction which the nation has received from recent wars, 
and particularly from the war just ended, that an Army, to 
take the field against the hosts of the Continent, must be a 
machine more scientifically constructed and better handled 
than the force we possess. Purchase, indeed, had its sup- 
porters even among Liberals, who thought that it was a 
security against favoritism and aristocratic exclusiveness, and 
gave the middle-class man his chance. But all such conside- 
rations passed away before the necessities of the time. The 
country has been convinced that, whatever collateral advan- 
tages may belong to Purchase, it is incompatible with the 
organisation now rendered necessary for national defence. 


The Northers Whig remarks of the International : 


To have a definite aim and purpose is a necessary begin- 
ning of all successful reformatory movements. The Inter- 
national Association has a great many professed aims and 
purposes; and in the multitude of these, it is tolerably cer. 
tain to find failure—in Britain, at all events, whatever its 
fate may be on the Continent. We are entering upon a pe- 
riod of very active social agitation; we shall, probably, in 
the course of a few years, have had many difficult social 
problems so far solved and legislated upon; but this must be 
accomplished by fair open fight and public agitation. Ques- 
tions must be taken up one by one and carefully settled. We 
cannot legislate upon seven propositions all at one time, as 
the new social alliance seemed to aim at; it would be mere 
foolishness and a stumbling-block in the way of real pro- 
gress to attempt, in feverish excitement, with the proletariat 
oligarchy of the International Association, to set up a new 
political and social system, which, though it contains some 
good points, is based on violence and revolution. In social 
as in political progress, persevering common-sense is much 
more valuable than romancing hervics. 


And the Observer says: 


We have compared the society to that of the Jesuits; and 
really there is no other comparable to it. Like it, the Inter- 
national aspires to break down the barriers of nationality. 
The Jesuit delivered himself over, body and soul, to the ser- 
vices of an entity called the Church; and the Internationai 
makes to itself a Deity of Labor, andin its service is prepared 
to do all things. The International exhibits something of that 
skill in being all things to all men, which made the fortunes 
of the Jesuits, humoring, as it does, the political designs of 
the French working men, while it labors to accomplish the 

ractical objects of the English men. Such a society will go 

ar. Foreign politics may assume an unwonted importance, 
and a new aspect some day, from the existence of that ubi- 
= society which everywhere preaches the seductive 





octrine, “ the fruits of the earth to those that cultivate it.” 


MR. GLADSTONE AT GREENWICH. 


Mr. Gladstone's speech at Greenwich is worthy of the high 
expectations with which it had long been looked forward to. 
It was generally felt that the time had come when it was fitting 
that the substantial claims of the Ministry on the confidence 
of the country should be enforced with the energy which the 
Premier alone can command; and the wholesome custom 
which requires even Prime Ministers to render periodical ac- 
counts to their constituents supplied an occasion which the 
whole country desired. Greenwich bas been abundantly re 
compensed by any past deprivation which it may have re- 
gretted; and no one who understands the temper of a large 
English constituency would have anticipated for Mr. Glad- 
stone any other than the cordial welcome which he received. 
He never, indeed, acted more wisely than in being sparing of 
his words to his constituents during the last three years; and 
it might, indeed, have been wished, for his own sake, that he 
had extended his reticence still farther, aud had resisted that 
“friendly urgency” which extorted from him two previous 
speeches this autumn, . . . 

It is in his vindication of the Liberal policy of the last 
three years that Mr. Gladstone was at once most successful 
and most opportune. ‘To disestablish the Irish Church, to 
settle the question of Irish Tenant-Right, to carry an Educa- 
tion Act, and to abolish purchase would have been deemed, as 
late as four years ago, a Herculean programme; yet, if we 
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be q' ‘ . | except a partial controversy on the last subject, this work has 
Mr. Potter and his friends would do well not to copy the | not merely been accomplished within three years, but has 


been accomplished with deliberation and thoroughness. Mr. 
Gladstone expressed a confidence, which we believe will be 
justified, in the due recognition by the Irish at no distant date 
of the efforts we have made to satisfy their just claims. It is 
an inevitable disadvantage in the rapidity and continuity with 
which history is recorded in these days, that the public is apt 
to become as impatient for results as for news. Because we 
can follow political transactions ten times as rapidly as our 
forefathers, we expect their course to be proportionately ac- 
celerated. But two or three years is a very little space in the 
history of centuries of discontent, and, if we are conscious 
that we have acted justly towards Ireland, it remaius fur us to 
wait patiently for the result. Some unfortunate circumstances 
have cast just discredit upon the naval administration of the 
Government ; but Mr. Gladstone may be confident the country 
will not withdraw the approval it has already bestowed on the 
general changes Government have introduced into our naval 
and military policy. To withdraw garrisons from colonies 
where they were of no practical use, and tu concentrate our 
fleets instead of scattering our ships all over the world, were 
principles of administration which so completely commend 
themselves to the country, that the resolution it required to 
adopt them in the face of long-standing tradition scarcely re- 
ceives due recognition. Our Navy, by common admission, 
is now, at all events, the most powerful afloat; and the testi- 
mony Mr, Gladstone qnoted from the foreign officers to the 
effic ency displayed by our troops in the late manceuvres is a 
welcome justification of our reviving confidence in the Army. 
Similar munceuvres would never have been dreamt of three 
years ago; and, after all allowances have been made, it is 
creditable to the economical administration of the Ministry 
that the Estimates should be actually less than in the year iu 
which they took office. Above all, we share Mr. Gladstone's 
conviction that the time will come when the services ren- 
dered to the Army by Mr. Cardwell will be more highly valued 
than they have yet been. In giving our substantial support 
to his measures last year, we were sati-fied that they would 
prove far more valuable than adverse critics could be expected 
to perceive; and we entertain no doubt that the reform of the 
Army will some day be regarded as not the least of the achieve- 
ments we owe to Mr, G!adstone’s Ministry. 

In the face of this catalogue of services the disappointments 
of the last Session become comparatively insignificant, thouch 
we cannot agree with Mr. Gladstone that the country has dis- 
covered its first dissatisfaction to be a mere delusion. The 
disappointment was real; but, as we have always adwitted, it 
was chiefly due to a single error of judgment. The Govern- 
ment insisted on sacrificing to the Ballot Bill six weeks of in- 
valuable time which might have furnished us with a welcome 
instalment of the ‘‘non-political” legislation we greatly need. 
Mr. Gladstone uiges that, if the Ministry preferred the Ballot 
to the Mines Regulation Bill, it must have been in a spirit of 
pure self-sacrifice. It can, he says, be nothing but a pleasure 
to escape from questions in which the very existence of the 
Government is continually at stake to measures on which ail 
sides of the House ure united in genial philanthropy. We can 
only regret he did not see fit to reward the self-denial of three 
years spent in political warfare by six wecks of recreation in 
domestic harmony. The occurrences of the autumn have 
sufficiently shown whether the Ballot or the Mines Regulation 
Bill was the more urgent subject. There have been far more 
colliery explosions than contested electious, nor is there any 
reason to believe that the Balot would have allerod the com- 
plexion of a single return since the recess. It is now reason- 
ably asked that some of the power which has achieved such 
great political success may be directed for a season to the re- 
lief of pressing non-pohtical grievances. The Ballot will, of 
course, be the first Bill introduced next Session. It will pro- 
bably appear in a form improved by the discussion it has un- 
dergone, and it cannot occupy for very long the attention of 
the House of Commors. We know not whether the question 
of Irish education will be deemed ripe for settlement; but, 
with these exceptions, it does not appear that any subject of 
organic change demands immediate attention, Mr, Gladstone 
spoke with wisdom and moderatiou of the position and con- 
stitution of the House of Peers, and happily illustrated the 
confidence generally entertained by the people in the principle 
on which it rests. It would be easy, however, without in any 
way interfering with the general constitution of the House, to 
introduce one practical reform which is greatly needed. ‘The 
| procedure under which the Scotch and Irish Representative 
| Peers are at present elected canuot be considered to fulfil its 
}avowed purpose. ‘They are, almost without exception, Con- 
| servatives; and such a res: It certainly does not represent the 
opinion of the respective Peerages. It would be a simple 
matter to alter the mode of procedure so as to render the 
elected Peers really Represeutative. But we trust Mr. Glad- 
stone will be content to place the main substance of his legis- 
lation next Session in remedial measures. ‘There is no politi- 
cal question so vast or urgent that we should be required to 
wait any longer for the protection to hfe, health, and morality 
which one or two simple measures already prepared would un- 
doubtedly afford. Mr, Gladstone dwelt on a true and useful 
theme in warning his artisan hearers against expecting legis- 
lation to remove all the social evils under which they suffer. 
But men are apt to fall into this exaggeration when they see 
around them glaring abuses which could unqu s'ion: b'y be re- 
strained by the law, and when they are refused facilities which, 
a common admission, legislation could afford them.—London 
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MISPLACED MEN | mense houses. Mr. Sothern’s Lord Dundreary will attract | Old Catholics, We now learn that he has excommunicated the 
eines oni | for a year, if the representation should be given. | pastors of Kiefersfelden and Tientenhausen. : 

_ There are various popular sayings which affirm the extreme | | Mr. John Owens will represent * Solon Shingle” next Mon- | The Official Gazette of St. Petersburgh says that by the new 
importance of distributing to every man Cuties according to | day at Booth’s Theatre. | project now in work, the Russian army, on a war footing, will 
to his talents. The tools to him who can handle them, as | | be 1,653,393 men, with 50,954 officers of all ranks. 


——_ 

Mr. Carlyle puts it, is undoubtedly a most respectable apho- - : I 
rism. Nor can it be doubted that, like most papular sayings, | SUMMER SUNSET. | _A duel with swords has just taken place between M. Giraud, 
this contains an important, if a tolerably obvious, truth, | | of the Progres du Nord, Lille, and M. Georges Brame, son of a 
from the neglect of which we have suffered and shall con- | The sun was sinking to ocean's rim, | deputy, and who had considered himself insulted by an article 
tinue to sufler much. It is only too common to see edged | As his sister rose o’er the Eastern height ; | written by the former, M. Giraud was slightly wounded in 
tools entrusted to persons who only use them to cut their Who playfully darted an arrow at him— the arm. 


fingers, and we have often reason to wish ardently, but un- | An innocent arrow of silvery light. It is reported from India that hostilities have broken out in 
availingly, that men to whom the highest national interests | 


Abyssivia between Wagshoem Gobazai and Prince Kassa of 
are entrusted might find more congenial employment in lec- Tigre, and that the former had been defeated and captured. 
turing to young ladies, or even, it may be, in training race- | From his chrysolite quiver a golden shaft; ,A ‘Colonel’ Kirkham, of Gordon's force in China, has been 
horses. These evils we may safely leave in the hands of poli- | But the darts they met, and shivered and blent, |since the beginning of 1869 engaged in disciplining Prince 
tical philosophers ; nor will we encroach so much upon the | So well did the archers ken their ain craft. Kassa’s force. 
moralist’s province as to point out the weight of unavailing | | 
regret which often embitters the latter years of a man who 
has been doomed by circumstances to the waste of fine abili- | 
ties. We merely undertake for the present the humbler task | 
of pointing out that even to this rule there are some very 
wide exceptions. The popular theory seems to be that every | 
man comes into the world, not exactly bridled and saddled, 
or with whips and spurs, but ticketed with a label indicat- | 
ing his proper position in life. One man is destined by na- 
ture to be a squire, another to be a lawyer, and a third to be | 
a parson; and if we had learnt to decipher the rather ille- face *! y 
gible handwriting, it would be our duty to distribute the | With a fleecy wreath of the rising mist. 
parts accordingly, and to enable every man to follow his| —QOnce a Week. 
bent. We should then have a perfect division of labor, and 
save the fearful waste of good brains which ensues under 
existing arrangements. | 

Thus, to take a common case, the dislike which is natu- | 
rally felt for one particular misapplication of the raw ma- | 
terial of humanity is indicated by the term “ sea lawyer.” The | 
simple naval mind has an inexpressible aversion for the lad 
whom Providence had destined to be a small attorney, and | It is announced from Paris, on what is called ‘‘ reliable in- 
whom fate or family interest has unfortunately sent to sea. | formation,” that the French Government has renounced the 
We may admit that such a person is exquisitely disagree-| scheme of levying a tax of 20 per cent. on raw material. 
able; and in other walks of life a similar transformation is | 
far from uncommon. The legal habit of mind in its worse | 


He answered the challenge, and merrily sent 


| Itis annonnced that the King of Denmark is about to pay a 

| visit to England to see the Princess of Wales. He will remain 

there a fortnight, and will then join the Queen of Denmark 

{and the Princess Thyra in Greece, where he will stay until 

|Febrnary. Afterwards the royal party will travel to Italy, and 
remain there uutil April. 


While the stars from the hill came up in a throng, 
All eager to join in the sport of their queen ; 
And each one hurled, as they floated along, 
A bright little bolt, all cold and keen. 


So the sun gave in with a gallant grace, 
And his hand to the conquering maiden kissed ; 
O’er the wave shook his tresses, and then covered his 


A Naples journal states that acts of brigandage ara increas- 
ing in that neighborhood, A few days back three individuals, 
disguised as carabineers, presented themselves at tho resi. 
dence of M. Cimini, near Alvito, under the pretence that they 
had orders to make a perguisition, Ou the door being opened, 
| they seized on a boy 12 years of age, son of ,that gentleman, 
and carried him off, and now demand a ransom of 50,000f. for 
| his restoration 

‘/ v ~ y Nn T ‘ ‘SS | ° 
FACTS AND FANCIES, | Advices from St, Petersburg state that incendiary fires in 
the neighborhood of Moscow continue, ‘The flames have been 
| Taging for days in the immense forests which, at six leagues 
from th- southern capital of Russia, extend to an immense 
distance on both sides of the Nischni-Novgorod railway. In 
the town of Pocgny, in the Government of Czernikow, several 
churches, 67 warehouses, and several hundreds of houses have 
been reduced to ashes, besides an immense quantity of mer- 
chandise. 
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A German paper states that a bill rendering civil marriage 
| compulsory will be laid before the Reichstag next session, 


Leij-a-hat Ali, a leading mutineer of 1857 and by whose or- 





or its better forms is widely distributed amongst other pro- 


| ders horrible crimes were committed at Allahabad, has been 


fessions. Everybody, for example, knows clergymen who | po eer me Bombay, identified, and forwarded under guand to 
show in every action of their lives that they ought to have ener 

worn a wig instead of mounting a pulpit. If they take to} An enterprising Birmingham (England) firm, which pur- 
theology, they delight in the more dry and technical dog- | chased fur ‘ta mere song” a great quantity of the French arms 
mas; but, as a rule, they devote themselves to studying those | taken by the Prussians in the late war, has already sold back 
questions which lie on the borderland between theology and |to the French Government Chassepots to the value of 


The Urdu Akbar says that Maulvi Muhammed Salimuzya. 
man, the famous astronomer of Rampur, whose deduction ; 
have generally turned out right, has foretold that in the com 
ing year a blaze of light resembling a shooting star, the like of 
which no mortal bas yet seen, will be visible in the sky. ‘It 
will dazzle the eyes of the people of particular places with lus- 


legal or political discussions. One of the most brilliant of 
mapy such persons was, for example, Sydney Smith. The 
one blemish in his character was that he had unfortunately 
undertaken duties which were obviously distasteful to him. 
He was an admirable pamphleteer, a charming companion, and 
a man of the most fresh and healthy nature. 


him to make an excellent Attorney-General under a Whig 
Administration. He was an advocate to the backbone, and 
would have fought the battles of his party with a combina- 
tion of good temper and vigor that would have been inesti- 
mable to his friends. Unluckily he was trammelled by his 
gown. He was utterly defective in that spiritual sense which 
a clergyman is specially bound to possess. His judgments 
of religious questions are distinguished by a perfectly curious 
absence of any perception of the issues really involved. In 
such matters he was as a deaf man pronouncing upon music. 
His one distinctive peculiarity was a hearty contempt for 
enthusiasm, whether manifesting itself in the shape of Me- 
thodism or of its antithesis. All enthusiasm produces cer- 
tain symptoms which shock a quick sense of humor, and he 
could not understand that what was superficially ridiculous 
might be due to an underlying current of the strongest feel- 
ing. From all which it is — inferred that a good 
lawyer or political partisan was spoilt, and a very indifferent 
clergyman made, when Sydney Smith was ordained. And 
yet it is impossible to read the proceedings of any clerical 
assemblage without wishing that a little more of the Sydney 
Smith element was present. The weakest point of the cleri- 
eal mind is in its tendency to neglect altogether those com- 
mon-sense considerations for which he had a special capacity. 
Men, we are frequently reminded, have souls as well as 
stomachs; but it is sometimes necessary to retort that they 
have stomachs as well as souls. A clergy composed of 
Sydney Smiths wonld undoubtedly be a body of men utterly 
incapable of appealing to the loftiest emotions of their con- 
gregations. But a clergy from which the Sydney Smiths 
were entirely excluded would be a body of fanatics who 
would speedily develop the worst peculiarities of sacerdota!- 
ism. ‘They would scorn political economy, repudiate com- 
mon sense, and widen the gap between themselves and the 
secular part of mankind, until their rule would become in- 
tolerable. It has, in fact, been a Cistinguished merit of the 
Cuaurch of England that it has included within its clergy at 
all times so many able men who have been in thorough 
sympathy with the tendencies prevalent amongst the laity. 
lis clergy, that is, have not been rigidly drawn from persons 
of the true sacerdotal type; or, in other words, they have 
been frequently composed of men who, on a strict interpre- 
tation of the rule we are considering, would be distinetly in 
the wrong place. The vagaries to which their position in- 
evitably inclines them have, therefore, been checked from 
within, instead of from without; and no unprejudiced 
person can doubt that a great increase of stability has been 
the result. If it were desired to rain the Church as speedily 
as possible, the best plan would be to exclude from its ser- 
vice all young men who had not a marked natural fitness for 
the clerical profession, and then carefully to seclude the re- 
mainder from the influences of the outside world. A due 
sprinkling of men who retain a large admixture of other 
tastes beneath their surplices is the best possible guarantee 
for preserving the due harmony between priests and their 
flucks.—Saturday Review. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Mr. Lester Wallack, in “ Rosedale,” is drawing the town. 
The romantic lights and shades of this drama afford good op- 
portunities for the display of his talents, and the piece goes 
off with all the brillianey that only frequent performances 
can insure. Mr. John Gilbert appears as Miles McKenna, 
and Mr. Stoddard as Bunbury Kobb. 

“Eileen Ove” takes leave of New York audiences on 
Saturday. Mr. Florence's representations have been continued 
at the Grand Opera House longer than he had expected, and 
next week the “ Ticket-of Leave Man” will be enacted, 

The performances at Niblo’s Garden are still drawing im- 





His keen | 
common sense and delightful humor would have qualified | 


£60,000, 
| The Times of October 26th contained some remarkable illus- 
|trations of prolonged existence in five gentlemen and four 
| ladies, whose united ages amounted to 749 years, giving an 
average of 83 years and two months to each. The oldest in 
the list was a gentleman who had reached the great age of 
96; the youngest of the same sex was 80 years of age. Of the 
ladies the oldest was t2, and the youngest 80 years of age. 


The government of the Dey of Tunis is probably the most 
brutal in the world. ‘The attention of the Turkish Govern 
ment—to which the Dey is subject--has been recently drawn 
to affairs in ‘Tunis, and it has ordered the Dey to abolish cor. 
poreal punishment in his dominions. In his rescript to the 
Dey, the Grand Vizier says, ‘‘ this practice is brutal and cruel, 
and it has been carried to excess in ‘l'unis. ' 


liegemen in Iceland, The population of Icetand, which is 
about fifty thousand, are now in a state of intense excitement 
at the arbitrary course of King Christian, who has recently 
overthrown their Constitution and dispersed their Folkething, 
or Legislature. For this summary proceeding the Icelanders 
threaten to drive the Danish authorities from the island. — 


Momola Mortara, tho father of the young Jew whose con- 
version to Roman Catholicism attracted so much attention a 
few years ago, is now being tried in Florence, charged with 
the murder of his servant girl in April last, by throwing her 
out of a third story window, The defence set up is that the 
girl threw herself out. ‘There are, however, certain suspicious 
circumstances connected with the oceurrence, and the case is 
exciting great interest in Florence. 


An evening journal exposes a new begging letier imposture. 
The letter had been sent to a lady of rank, and solicited help 
for the Empress Eugenie, who (the writer says) is in great 
distress pending the arrival of help from France. The letter, 
which is written in German-English, is signed ‘* Lonise d'Ar- 
manville,” which the writer admits is not the name she bears 
at Chiselhurst. The recipient of the letter is implored to 
keep it secret, as ‘‘my royal mistress jealously guards her 
sorrows from the world, and wou!d never forgive me if she 
knew what I had dared to write.” 


No sooner are the mountain barriers between France and 
Italy virtually overthrown by the skill of the engineers who 
devised and carried to a successful issue the Mont Cenis Tun- 





spending more money than it took to pierce the Alps in forti- 
fying the passes of the same rocky barriers just pierced by a 
railroad through the heart of the mountains. ‘Thus peace and 
war go hand in hand in Europe. 
its neighbor. An easy line of communication through diffi- 
cult boundaries must be flanked by forts and garrisons, to 
render it as far as possible impracticable for hostile purposes. 
The Peace Suciety certainly has a wide tield for labor in the 
Old World. 


A small farmer residing in the hamlet of Villebean Seine-et- 
Oise, has, in a fit of mental aberratior, deprived himself of 
sight, that he might no longer be a witness of the occupation 
of his country by the Prussians, who had burned down all his 
property in his presence, a mewber of his family perishing in 
the flames. He had often threatened that he would tear ont 
his eyes, and everything that could be thought dangerous was 
kept out of his way. He, however, got hold of a book which 
described the Chinese method of blinding offenders of high 
position by placing a small portion of quick lime over the 
eyes and tying it down with a wet bandage. He procured 
some lime, applied it in this manner, and destroyed his 
sight. 

The Germans have commenced the construction of a fort in 
the environs of Strasburg, between Mundlesheim and Haus- 
bergen. 


The steamship Eagle has been embarking a cargo of modern 
rifled guns and other munitions cf war for the defence of Can- 
| ada, whence the old und obso'ete armament is gradually Le.ng 
withdrawn, 








The Archbishop of Munich continues hie persecution 


A coldness exists between the King of Denmark and his 


nel, than the Italian Government announces its intention of | 


tre, and after remaining for a ghari (i. ¢., 24 minutes), will 
vanish. The direction in which it will make its appearance 
will be the north pole, and accordingly the people of northern 
countries will see it distinctly.” Famine will follow in its 
tri ck, 


The following extract of a letier from Colonel Pelly, H.M.'s 
resident in the Persian-gulf, to Major Champain, the honorary 
secretary of the Sufferers’ Relief fund, has been forwarded to 
us for publication:—‘*God knows how the poor are to get 
through the winter. ‘The people here seem more emaciated 
than ever We have at least 2 500 wretches awaiting our cha- 
rity outside the Residency of a morning. In their rush two 
days ago they actually crushed two women to death. The in- 
fants and young children lying about in the streets are scarcely 
recognisable as human beings.” . 





The Bohemian Diet still refuses to send deputies to the 
Reichsrath at Vienna, and the Imperial Government is now 
discussing a proposition to throw the elections open to the 
people of Bohemia, so that they may choose and send dele- 
gates to the Reicbsrath without the intervention of the Pro- 
vincial Diet, 


An imperial decree has been sent to Prague, ordering the 
immediate election of members of the Austrian Reichsrath 
directly by the people of Bohemia. ‘The usual public notifica- 
tions of the holding of an election were at once issued, 


The question of making M. Favre Ambassador to Great 
Britain is under consideration in the French Cabinet. 


Rudiments of Scepticism and Orthodoxy—The Freo-think- 
ing Lucy: Do you know, May, sometimes, when I hurt myself, 
the place gets well wivout nobody never kissin’ it.—The Faithful 
Mary: I don't believe you, Lucy. —— The Book of Nature— 
Autumn leaves. Willie, we have Missed You.—Mis; 
Greenwich: Glad to see you at last, sir. Plenty of hot wa. 
ter, sir!—Mr. Gl-dst ne: My dear young friend, pray don't 
talk to me of hot water; I came here to get out of it /— 
Punch. 


To any Young Lady with a Rich Relaiion—To get *‘the 
length of his foot,” work him a pair of slippers. ———Pro- 
| verbial Philosophy —Cust Apples sweet ?—Vendor; 
| Warranted, sir. Stole.—Fun. 
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BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 





GREAT 
| ENGLAND AND WALES. 


| The latest accounts from Balmoral state that the Queen has 


Every nation 18 jealous of) greatly improved in health. Three wecks +go her Majesty 


| went to the Glassalt Sheil for three days, and returned to 
| Balmoral on the 28th, much refreshed and strengthened by 
‘the change of airand scene. The Queen was accompanied 
by the Princess Alice and Prince Leopold. On the 29th her 
Majesty dined with the Royal Family downstairs for the first 
time since she has been at Balmoral. Her Majesty had pre- 
| viously attended Divine service in the Castle. On the 8d her 
| Majesty held a council at Balmoral, and it is believed that the 
| Court will leave for the south about the middle of Novem- 


ber. Mr. Foster is the Minister now in attendance on-her 
Majesty. Sir William Jenncr, writing to the British Medical 


Journal, gives an unqualified contradiction to a report which 
has been widely circulated that the Queen's recent illness was 
the result of revaccination. There is, Sir William says, not 
a shadow of foundation for it in facts. Her Majesty's recent 
illness did not commence till many months after the revac- 
cination. There was no connection, direct or indirect, be- 
tween the two. 


Mr. Childers is now at Berlin. His health is said to be 
thavongily re-established, and he will be in England very 
shortly. Mr. Muncella is seriously ill at his residence at 
Nottingham, 

The Relief Funds at the Mansion House now reach the 
following amounts: Per Chicago, £48,500; Antigua, W. 1,, 
£4,780; Persia, £1,758. J. 8. Morgan and Co, have received 
a total of £23,125 for Chicago, and £1,161 for the sufferers 
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‘the } by the forest fires in America, 
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Mr. Disraeli has been elected Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University. 

Mr. W. II. Stephenson, the chairman of the Inland Reve- 
nue Board, is, it is announced, to be made a K.C.B. Mr. 
Stephenson commenced his oflicial career as a clerk in the 
Treasury, and was for some time private secretary to Sir 
Robert Peel ; he also served other Cabinet Ministers in a like 
capacity, and his experience and judgment rendered him a 
most valuable adviser to successive Governments. After 
many years’ service at the Treasury and on various Commis- 
sions, he succeeded Sir Charles Pressly as chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue. 

Lord Belmore will, it is announced, shortly resign the 
government of New South Wales, and will be snececded in 
that office by Sir Hercules Robinson, E..C.M.G., the present 
Governor of Ceylon. 

The Daily News states that Mr. Gladstone, accompanied by 
Mrs. Gladstone and other members of his family, visited the 
Royal Alfred Theatre on Tuesday evening the 81st, to witness 
the performance of “ King John.” The appearance of the 
Prime Minister shortly before the rising of the curtain was 
the signal for a kind of demonstration, the spectators rising 
to their feet in all parts of the house, and cheering with a 
heartiness which seemed to show that in Marylebone at least 
his popularity has not diminished. Some faes in the play 
were also marked out for special applause, being evidently 
regarded as having an application to the politics of the 
day. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have sent to the Lord 
Mayor a cheque for 250 guineas for the Chicago Relief Fund, 
and, in doing so, have desired General Knollys to express the 
deep and sincere sympathy they entertain with the suffering 
which so great and widespread a calamity as the late fire has 
brought upon the inhabitants of Chicago. The total amount 
of the fund on Wednesday night the 1st was about £45,000. 


The nine hours system is being adopted in the engineering 
trade in ali parts of the country, the employers in many in- 
stances making the concession without any application from 
the men. The railway servants are also memorializing their 
respective boards of directors in favor of the movement. The 
Midland Railway Company have conceded the demand to the 
men engaged in their locomotive and carriage department at 
Derby, over 2,000 in number, commencing in January next. 
The colliers’ strike in the Forest of Dean has been amicably 
settled. 

The authorities at the Horse Guards have decided on adopt- 
ing the Prussian system of educating officers in the art of 
taking careful sketches and framing reports of the principal 
districts adjacent to the leading garrisons and military stations, 
as to their adaptability or otherwise for military operations. 
In accordance with orders to that effect received at Chatham, 
the occasions of the troops being exercised in route marching 
during the winter months are to be utilized for this purpose, 
officers being directed to carry with them a book in which 
they are to enter notes during the march, which notes are to 
be subsequently embodied’ in a report drawn up in accord- 
ance with the prescribed form. Each officer is required to 
report on the road; the character of the ground on both 
sides, and its apparent capability for defence by an enemy 
disputing the advance, and the villages, farms, and houses by 
which the road passes, considered both as military posts and 
as aflording quarters for troops. Sketches of the road, on a 
scale of four inches to the mile, are to accompany each re- 
port, which is to contain minute particulars relating to the 
roads, the adjacent country, ete. 

It is announced that Field-Marshal Sir George Pollock, 
G.C.B., G.C.8.L., will succeed the late Sir J. F. Burgoyne as 
Constable of the Tower. Lady Burgoyne, it is said, will 
receive from her Majesty a suite in Hampton Court Palace. 


As the time appointed for the resumption of the hearing 
of the Tichborne case draws near, public interest in the 
matter appears to be reviving. A number of rumors on the 
subject have appeared in some of the papers, and long ex- 
tracts from the Australian papers have been published con- 
taining a variety of reports as to the result of the inquiries 
which have been made in that country by the representatives 
of the parties to the suit. A telegram from Melbourne dated 
the 10th ult., states that important witnesses in the case were 
about to start for England by the mail. On Tuesday the 31st, 
Captain Angell. was examined before Master Airey at the 
Common Pleas Chambers in pursuance of an order made last 
week by Master Gordon. Mr. Serjeant Ballantine appeared 
on the part of the claimant; and Mr. Rose, Mr. Hawkins, 
Q.C., and Mr. C. Bowen were present on the part of the 
defendant in ejectment. 


shorthand writers. 


in all respects as one of the ordinary occasional students. 


next year. 


autumn. 


two undertakings on terms satisfactory to both boards. 


shal 


management. The running of duplicate goods and pagsenge 
trains is also to be stopped. 


Straits of Dover by the mail steamer a few afternoons sinc 
two large whales were distinctly observed spouting about 
mile away forward of the vessel, to the left. One of th 
whales was fully seventy feet long. 


behalf of Mr. Disraeli as follows: “ A narrative having been 
inserted in the recent publication of ‘The Newspaper Press, 
by Mr. James Grant, affecting to furnish a history of Mr. 
Disraeii’s connection with the periodical press, the names of 
the journals he edited, describing even the furniture of the 
offices he inhabited, and speculating on the amount of salary 
he received, we are authorized to state that this narrative is 
entirely fictitious. Mr. Disraeli bas never at any time edited 
any newspaper, review, magazine, or other periodical publi- 
cation, and rarely contributed to any, nor has he at any time 
received or required any remuneration for anything he has 
ever written, except for those works which bear his name.” 


= 


Several persons were in attendance, 
but the public and reporters were excluded, save the official 


The Prince Imperial has joined the classes of King’s 
College, London, in natural philosophy and mechanics, under 
Professor W. G. Adams, and by express desire takes his place 


A Berkshire paper states that the Earl of Craven has post- 
poned the contemplated “ scouring” of the White Horse until 
The reason for the postponement appears to be 
that Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., is unable to be present this 


A telegram from Glasgow states that it has been officially 
announced that the Caledonian and North British Railway 
Companies have concluded an agreement to amalgamate A od 

he 
basis of the terms is to accept the past earnings of the two 
companies, and to make a fair and equitable division of what 
be earned beyond the amount of the past earnings 
There is to be not one only board, but one general office of. 


A correspondent of tke 7%mes states that while crossing the 


Messrs. Baxter, Rose, and Norton, write to the papers on 


THE ALBION. 
| 


| IRELAND. 


| The Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops, to the num- 
ber of twenty-six, three only not having signed, have pro- 
mulgated their additional education resolutions, which chiefly 
relate to primary schools. They deny that they at ry! time 
gave their sanction to mixed education, and demand for all 
schools which are exclusively Catholic the removal of all 
restrictions upon religious instruction; that the teachers, 
books, and inspectors in such schools should all be Catho- 
lic; that the right should be recognized of “the lawful pas- 
tors of the children” to have access to them, to regulate the 
whole business of religious instruction in them, and to re- 
move objectionable books; that the existing model schools 
should be abolished, and that Catholic training schools, male 
and female, should be established. Their requirements as to 
collegiate educa*ion are that one or more colleges should be 
established, conducted upon purely Catholic principles. and 
at the same time fully participating in the privileges enjoyed 
by other colleges of whatsoever denomination or character ; 
the Catholic element to be adequately represented upon the | 
Senate, or other supreme university body, by “ persors enjoy- | 
ing the confidence of the Catholic bishops, priests, and people 
of Treland.” Al‘ this, they believe, can be attained by 
modifying the constitution of the University of Dublin so as 
to admit the establishment of a second college within it, in 
every respect equal to Trinity College, and conducted on 
purely Catholic principles. 

The trial of Robert Kelly for the murder of Head-constable 
Talbot commenced in Dublin on Monday the 80th, and the 
greatest public interest was manifested in the proceedings. 
The prisoner was escorted from Kilmainham gaol to the 
courthouse by two troops of dragoons, the entire force of the 
metropolitan cavalry police, and a large body of infantry 
police on cars under command of a special magistrate. The 
court wes densely crowded. No less than 229 of the princi- 
pal citizens of Dublin were on the jury panel, and it was 
only at the close of the day a jury was obtained. Mr. 
Serjeant Dowse, Solicitor-General for Ireland, is conducting 
the prosecution; and the prisoner is defended by Mr. Isaac 
Butt, M.P. One of the grounds on which the defence is 
based is that the wound’ was unskilfully treated by the 
hospital surgeons. The trial is likely to last throughout the 
week, and as usual in such cases the opinion in Dublin is that 
the jury will not agree. The prisoner is conducted daily to 
and from the court with a large display of military force, and 
amid groans for the escort and cheers for Kelly. The above 
is from the Pall Mall Gazette, but telegraphic dispatches 
announce his acquittal. 


Two more supposed agrarian outrages—one of them fatal 
—are reported. On the evening of the 26th ult. Matthew 
Quinlivan, a respectable farmer on the estate of Mr. Staf- 
ford O’Brien, was murdered a short distance from Tipperary. 
He was walking with his wife, when he was overtaken by 
two farmers, named Donovan and Delany, who offered him 
a seat in their car. Quinlivan had hardly taken his seat 
when one of the men jumped down, seized a large stone 
and struck him several violent blows upon the temple. The 
two then dragged him off the car, beat him fearfully about 
the head with stones, and left him in a dying state in the road. 
Ile has since died. It is stated that the murdered man, who 
was rent-warner as well as tenant on the estate, had pre- 
vented Delany from obtaining a piece of land for a person in 
whom he was interested. On Sunday a party of men called 
at the house of a farmer named Connor, at Moate, county 
Westmeath, and deliberately fired a pistol in his face. The 
condition of the unfortunate man is very precarious. Two 
men are in custody. 

At a recent meeting of the Home Rule Association in Dub- 
lin, Viscount Garvagh was admitted a member. Professor 
Galbraith, in proposing him, said that Lord Garvagh was at 
present a student of Oxford, where the principle of home 
rule for Ireland had obtained a large accession of support. 
Mr. Butt, M. P., moved that the association should hold 
weekly meetings. He said the original object of the pro- 
moters of the movement was not to form a great popular 
organization, but to familiarize the public with the question 
of Home Rule, and achieve unity in that association of men 
of all religious and political opinions. They had now over 
eight hundred Irish gentlemen of different creeds and 
politics in the association. He would like to see established 
district associations, so as to train the people to self-gov- 
ernment. He would also impress on the Irish people that 
they had no enmity to the people of England. The feelin 

of Ireland was not in favor of separation from England, 
but for self-government for Ireland. Unhappily, the course 
of events had made many think that was only attainable by 
separation, but the mission cf that association was to show 
that self-government, amounting to real independence, was 
attainable without separation. When the association should 
have brought the Irish people to say,“ We shall be satisfied if 
you now give us this federal constitution,” that English 
statesman would be mad who should refuse to avail himself 
of that opportunity. “If,” Mr. Butt added, “we are adver- 
saries of England, let the English make friends with their 
adversaries while they are in the way, else the day might come 
when Ireland should exact the uttermost farthing.” 




















BRITISH AMERICA. 


The Government dredging of Pigeon River is being pro- 
secuted with vigor. The hitherto unutilized waters of this 
natural outlet to the immense timber interests to the north 
will afford unimpeded navigation south to Omemee in the 
spring. 

Rumor says that the Canada Central and Brockville and 
Ottawa Railways from Ottawa to Sandpoint, and the exten- 
sion of the former to Renfrew, have been leased to Sir Hugh 
Allan of Ravenscraig, in the interests of the railway projected 
between Montreal and Ottawa. 

On and after the 13th of November a train will be run 
from Bangor to St. John over the E. and N. A. Railway in 
the night, starting on the arrival of the Maine Central train 
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THE CONTINENT. 


FRANCE. 


A short speech delivered by M. Thiers on the 27th ult. toa 
deputation from the Council-General of the Seine-et-Oise has 
been the subject of a good deal of comment in France. M. 
Thiers is reported to have said :—“ It is asserted that I am not 
a Republican by conviction, but, at all events, I am one from 
duty. France has entrusted me with the Republic, and I am 
endeavoring to preserve it by the ideas of order and legality, 
which are reassuring to Europe. I am more Republican than 
those who call themselves Repubiican, and who make of the 
Republic an object of anxiety and dread, and I address my- 
self to Republicans when I say, ‘Help me to establish the 
Reput!ic by means of order, and do not expose the French 
nation to the chance of being regarded as a nation which is 
incompetent to govern itself.” M. Thiers also said that 
though the Government bad been energetic and unflinching 
in suppressing the insurrection, it now desired to be moderate, 
but would allow no one to disturb order, for the public peace 
is as indispensable as the liberation of territory. M. Thiers, 
it was added, in speaking of moderation alluded only to his 
policy. It was reported the other day that M. Thiers’s Gov- 
ernment had declined to make further modifications in its 
proposals with regard to the Treaty of Commerce with Eng- 
land. This, however, has been contradicted, and the belief at 
Versailles is said to be that an arrangement will be effected. 
Several of the Conseils-General have been censured by the 
Government for passing resolutions relating to political 
matters, and the resolutions have been annulled. The Coun- 
cil of Herault wished to have in their hall a bust of Liberty 
wearing a Phrygian cap; and as the Prefect objects, difficul- 
ties have arisen. 

According to the Officia’ Journal, the revenue in France is 
not coming up to the estimate. From indirect taxes, the re- 
ceipts during the first nine months of this year have been 
872,416,600 francs, the estimate for the whole year being 
1,200,000,000 frances. The direct taxes during the first six 
months of the year have yielded 250,000,000 frances, the total 
estimate for the year being 578,000,000 francs. The Govern- 
ment has been making eflorts to relieve the military crisis in 
Paris. It has authorized the Comptoir d’Escompte to issue 
five-franc notes to the amount of 10,000,000 francs, redeem- 
able on presentation ; and the Bank of France has issued a 
proclamation announcing that it has issued 1,900,000 francs of 
Papal silver money, which, although not a legal tender, it 
will accept as though it were French money. The Bank also 
announces that, in order to assist the Government, it has 
bought large quantities of bar silver. 

Prince Napoleon has resigned his seat in the Council-Gen- 
eral of Corsica, and has left the island for Italy. In a letter 
announcing his determination, published in the Bonapartist 
organ L’ Ordre, the Prince complains that obstacles were 
thrown in his way when he wished to travel in France; that 
upon arriving in Corsica he found exceptionable and unneces- 
sary measures had been taken to preserve order; that he was 
prevented from taking up his abode in the house where his 
father and Napoleon I. were born; and that, finding a preju- 
dice against him in the Council, he has resigned rather than 
become a cause of sterile disputes there. 

Letters on French affairs have also been published recently 
from Garibaldi and Victor Hugo. Garibaldi, writing to M. 
Francois Hugo in the Reppel, which has just appeared in 
Paris, says that he salutes the revival of that journal and 
that he also salutes the revival of France which the despot 
and the priest have in vain attempted to drag through their 
“gory mire.” In the late fratricidal struggle the brave people 
of Paris defended great principles, but were not fortunate 
enough to find a Washington to take the helm. Meanwhile, 
he adds, “ambition and noisy mediocrity thrust themselves 
into notice and into power, flatter or deceive the people, and 
urge them along a wrong road. No matter. When the stupor 
of the recent catastrophes passes away, when the disgust of 
honest people silences the croaking of the venal press, the 
world will render justice to the heroic people of Paris, for 
whom I have cherished a fraternal love all my life.’ M. 
IIugo in his letter says that the physical power of France has 
alone been injured; her intellectual power remains intact. 
She has lost two provinces, but she has retained the world. 
Military France has given way; but literary France stands 
erect, and is the envy of the world. M. Hugo is in favor of 
the dissolution of the Assembly, of an inquiry into the events 
which took place in March, May, and June, and of an 
amnesty. 

It is officially announced that up to Saturday, the 28th, 
the courts-martial at Versailles had discharged 9,823 of the 
Communist prisoners. The Gazette de Paris announces that 

the Lord Mayor of London has accepted an invitation toa 
return banquet to be given in Paris on the 20th of Novem- 
ber. The Municipal Council of Versailles has adopted a 
scheme for a railway which shall encircle the whole of the 
Seine-et-Oise. The company for the construction of the 
railway is said to be English. It is also announced that the 
railway between Asnieres and Dijon, which will form a 
direct line between Calais and Marseilles, will shortly be 
begun. This line will enable travellers to pass from the 
shores of the Channel to those of the Mediterranean in 
eighteen hours. 
GERMANY, 

The German Parliament on the 27th ult. passed without 
debate the conventions with France. The Prorincial Corre- 
| spondence, in an article on the subject, offers some advice to 
|the French nation as to the best means of recovering its 
|lost reputation. The Correspondence congratulates both 
countries upon the improved tone of French feeling towards 

Germany. It warns France that she cannot hope to succeed 
in an attempt to obtain revenge on the field of battle, and 
advises her to cultivate the arts of peace. According to the 
same paper, the present session of the German Parliament 
will not last longer than the third week of the present month. 
On Monday the first discussion on the budget for 1872 took 
place. General von Roon confirmed the statement that in 
the next military budget larger demands would be made upon 
the country. The Reichstag is recommended by the Govern- 








from the West. 


he way or local mails will be carried on 
the night trains, while the through mails will be taken on 


both night and day trains. 


The Dominion has given notice of two Beacon Lights;Qn Monday the Emperor unveiled a memorial to the Rifles 
lately placed on Alston's Point, at the entrance of Bathurst! of the Guard who fell during the French campaign. In do- 


Harbor. The lights are 356 feet apart, the outer one being a! 





ment to empower Prince Bismarck to issue Treasury Bonds 
to the amount of 8,000,000 thalers. It is stated that Prince 
Gortschakoft was received on Sunday by the Emperer Wil- 
|liam,and that the interview was an unusually long one. 


ing so he said :—‘* If the sword should again be forced into 


fixed white light, 27 feet above high water; the inner a fixed | our hand by our enemies—which God forbid—let us be found 


red light, 314g feet above high water ; 
can be seen from a distance of 10 miles. 


of wood, hexagonal shaped, and painted white ; position, lat.! and 7,000 workmen struck at Chemnitz. 
47-39 N., long. 65°38 W. These li | 


guiding vesse 


into the harbor by 


in clear weather they | ready. 


—_ are for the purpose of 
eeping them in line. 


It is in time of peace that we can prepare ourselves 
The buildings are for the defence of our country.” In Saxony between 6,000 
They demand a 
reduction of the hours of work to ten, with 25 per cent. extra 
for overtime, 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 





Watt Street, Fripay P, M., Nov. 17, 1871, 


The stringency of the money market is 
gradually verging into ease, owing to the, 
return of confidence in leading values, and 
the increase of loanable funds both here and | 
in London. The reduction of the Bank of 
England rate under such circumstances was 
a foregone conclusion, and the probabilities 
are that money will be soon quoted here at 
still lower rates, although the market is still | 
very sensitive. 

he present rates for call loans are 5 to 6) 
per cent., andat the latter price there is an 
abundant offering. Discounts are also easy 
at 8 to 10 per cent., according to the grade of | 
the paper. 
about 111} on a quiet market. ‘Foreign Ex- 
change is stronger, with business at 109 and 
1091, for bankers sixty days sterling and 
1097, for sight. Governments are quiet but 
firm, and in the stock market there is but 
little doing, but prices of the leading railroad 
securities are gradually approaching to the 
point they held previous to the Chicago fire. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 



















Ney. 10. Nov. 17. 

American Gold........... 14@ — M1k@ _ 
= Lack. & Western 
Eri 0G 30% 
I @ 68 
Ha 13st 

133 @137 

853 4@ 8574 
3 1WX@ — 
N. 91%, @ 1% 
N. & H. Scrip..... 864@ 863 "4 Si4@ 873, 
eaten caamabees 614@ 614 H02.@ 6146 
Northwestern pref. ...... 894™Q@ — 90 @ Wy 
Ohio and Mississippi. . 394@ — 54 — 
Saas 4°.@ — ABE@, AT 
a 1235, @G123% 123 @124 
Rock Island............. 102 @1O2Ye ~—«:1024@102% 
iat vensennem 109 @109X 111¢Q@111%5 
St. Pau f ipemewenens SH @ 56%, 56453@ 56 
St. Paul preferred. . @ 8% 


Union Pacific.. 


Wabash and W.. 6154@ 6175 b2342.@ — 
Western Union.......... 4a — tBY4@ — 
Adams Express.......... 854@ — 7 @— 
Ameri Merchs’ Union. . 58 @ BBY 5G BIg 
U. S. Expres: 57g 5T4@ 58 
Wells, Fargo. . @— 





In connection with monetary affairs at 
London and on the Continent private advices 
are more cheerful of late, and we hear au- 
thoritatively that the settlements with the 
London Syndicate for the new 5 per cent. 
bonds are progressing smoothly and without 
any disturbing influences on the money mar- 
ket. In London it is estimated that about 
£10,000,000 sterling is on deposit which be- 


,of the indemnity. 


| tained. 


Gold remains fairly steady at| 


4 | 
longs to the French Government and is held 
there for payment to Germany on account 
The question whether 





onthe amount of interest which can be ob- 


| is very much i in want of small bills or change ; 


that the Bank of France intends to double | 
; its capital, so as to accommodate its small | 
\dealers. The pres:nt capital is 182,500,000 | 


franes, which would make the proposed 


Bullion and the Reserve ; 
Accounts from Paris represent that; work only on trade paper, with respect to 
, the monetary disturbance has partially abated. 
| France, especially Paris and other large cities, | Here is the essential diflerence. 
stock banks 
| but this difficulty is being gradually remedied. | responsibility, 
We have a vague report from the other side | they 


which no shifting 


785 








Still the question recurs to many minds:|G@eneral Quotations of Stocks & Bonds. 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 


Why should the Bank keep up its rates at five 


|per cent. when others are anxious to do busi- 
Germany will draw this bullion or leave it | ness at 31g or 4? 


on deposit in London, will turn very much | forthcoming: 


The answer is at once 
Bank rate protects the | 
the other bankers | 


the 


of bullion takes place. 

The joint- | t 
and credit houses have mat | 
because, as a matter of fact, | 
are in a condition of more or less | 
reliance upon the Bank of England, whose | 


entire nation. A low rate of discount, which 
by any sudden perturbation would diminish 


capital 365,000,00C francs, or about $73,000,- | that Reserve would be disastr ous, and a panic | 


000 gold. In Germany money is plenty, and 
rapidly drifting into American securities. 
In the early part of next year Germany will 
redeem £30,000,000 sterling of her war 
amet. and of this amouut “£15,000,000 ster- 
ling will be paid out in January and Feb- 
ruary. Germany is steadily gaining in wealth 
atthe expense of France, and much of this 
new wealth will eventually find a resting- 
place in American Government bonds and 
railway mortgages. The latter are steadily 
gaining in favor, in consequence of the high 
price of the former.—Expre 88. 


Inthe London Bullionist of Nov. 4, we 
|find the following account of the London 
| market : 

The position of the market for General 
Securities has been strong throughout the 
whole of the week, consequent on the pur- 
chases arranged through the abundance of 
money and the i improv ed prices from Paris. 
Foreign Securities have been taken freely 
on Continental account, with the exception 
of Spanish, while the Heme Funds advanced 
on the influx of gold to the Bank ; although 
the monthly account now in the course ‘of 
| adjustment’ also indicates a full supply of 
stock, the “contangoes” being 1-16 to 3-16. 
English Railway shares have not been great- 
ly influenced by the good traflic returns pub- 
lished, the principal animation being ob- 
servable in Caledonian and North British on 
the amalgamation entered into. American 
Securities have been supported by the steady 
advance in prices on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Consols for money exhibit an im- 
provement of 14, leaving oft 927, to 93, 
ditto for the account they have also improv- 
ed ly to 93 to 931g. The New Threes and 
Reduced Annuities, in sympathy, have ad- 
vanced 1, to 11g, 71M ex div. Bank Stock 
stands at 240 to 242, India Stock, 206 to 208, 
ditto 5 per Cent. at ‘12, 11257, and Metro- 
politan 3!g per Cent. Consols at 97 to 974. 


American Securities show very _liitle 
change. Government Bonds have been in 
demand, but a very small business has been 
done in Railway shares. United States Gov- 
ernment 6 per cent. 5-20 Bonds have im- 
eg \y, ditto First Series 'g, ditto 1865 
ssue 54, ditto 1867 Issue 13, ditto 10-40 
Bonds *4. In Railways, Baltimore and Ohio 
show an improvement of 1, Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Ist Mortgage Bonds 1, Pennsyl- 
vania General Mortgage Bonds 14, but ditto 
$ shares have declined 2, Panama General 
| Mortgage 2, Illinois Central shares 2, Erie 
shares ly and Atlantic and Great W estern 
Reorganisation Stock 1. Subjoined are the 
latest prices:—United States Six per cent. 

5-20 Bonds, ex 4s 6d., at 9114 to 913g ex 
div. ; ditto 1st series redecmed, 9015 to 
|905,; ditto 1865 issue, 913g to 915, x. as 

‘ditto 1867 issue, 9314 to 9334; ditto Five per 








cent. 10-40 Bonds, ex 4s. 6d. at 8954 to 
| 9014; ditto Five per Cent. Funded Loan, 


| 1871, ex 4s. 6d., 2 to 116 dis.; Atlantic and 
\Great Western’ 8 per cent. Debentures 
Bischoftsheim’s Certificates, 40 to 41; ditto 
-| Consolidated Bonds Seven per cent. for 
ditto, 35 to 36; ditto, Pennsylvania, &c , 

Seven per cent. 1st Mortgage Bonds, 1877 
ditto, 883; to 8914; ditto Reorganisation 7 
per cent. Scrip, arr) to 85; Erie Shares, 
lex 4s. Gd., 2314 to 23%; ditto Six per cent. 
Convertible Honds, 66 to 68; Illinois 
Central Shares, $100 paid ex 4s. 6d., 107 
to 108; Illinvis and St. Louis Bridge, 1st 
Mortgage, 89 to 91; Louisiana Six per 
Cent. Levee Bonds, 56 to 58; Massachusetts 
Five per Cent. Sterling Bonds, 1900, 96 
to 98; New Jersey United Canal and 
Railway Bonds, 94 to 96; Panama Gen. 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Bonds, 1897, 80 
to 85; Pennsylvania Gen. Mortgage Six 
per cent. Bonds, 1910, 9514 to 961g ; Virginia 
Six per cent. Bonds, ex 4s. 6d., 50 to 52. 





The British merchant steam fleet has as- 
sumed colossal proportions, and is still in- 
prconay 5 Competent authorities estimate the 

sam fleet now building at nearly half a mil- 
ose of tons, which, on a moderate calcula- 
tion, will cost £11 000,000 sterling. This ad- 
dition to existing tonnage we may estimate 
to be as effective as nearly three times the 
same amount would be in sailing vessels, and 
the question arises whether, under the most 
sanguine view, an increase in the trade of the 
country can be anticipated sufficient to create 
employment for it. In previous periods of 
an over-supply of shipping the market was 
speedily relieve at the expense of under- 
writers, the tonnage being in a great measure 
composed of short-lived colonial vessels, but 
the ships now are mostly of iron, and the 
wear and tear are inappreciable. 


The Bullionist has the following remarks 
on a question that excites much interest in 











| England ; 


and run the result. The Bank is acting 
wisely. We do not say that the other banks 
are imprudent in taking the lower rates; on 
the contrary. They know what they have to 
rely upon, namely, the Reserve of the Bank 
of England. The Bank of England, how- 
ever, has only itself torely upon. Being the 
great depositary of bullion in Great Britain, 
it has that trust in charge; and being the 
Banker of bankers, its imperative duty is 
always to be in a state of preparation to 
meet demands upon it which may spring out 
of acertain freedom from responsibility en- 
joyed by the joint-stock and credit houses, 
and that liability to overdoing business which 
arises from weak responsibility and a strong 
desire to make large profits. 


Immigration from foreign countries con- 
stitutes a considerable part of the resources of 
the United States. Its real value cannot be 
exactly stated, though various estimates h .ve 
been made by economists. Mr. Edward 
Young, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, es- 
timates that the average immigrant is worth 
$800 to the country, which would give an 
addition to the national wealth for the year 
1870 of $285,000,000, and a total from the 
birth of the Republic of $6,243,880,800. The 
value of a vast influx of bone and muscle 
and energy, at a period of the national ca- 
reer when it is all absorbed in labor as fast 
as it can be received, is clearly enormous, 
Of male laborers alone—such as have built 
the railroads, canals and cities—there have 
been landed upon these shores from the out- 
set, 1,898,816. To these must be added 976,- 
579 farmers, 690,677 manufacturing opera- 
tives, and 4,801,537 whose occupations are not 
state’. Among the latter are all classes, pro- 
fessions and callings, nearly all of which are 
useful and profitable to the country. Mr, 
Young cherishes the laudable hope of being 
able to impart some better system to immi- 
gration, by making known the qualities and 
wants the immigrants as they come, and 
supplying them with suitable information 
respecting the country and assistance in get- 
ting to good locations, 


A og pe d has proposed to the Minister of 
Public Works the construction of docks at 
Brindisi. The number of vessels which have 
touched at Brandisi since the opening of the 
Isthmus of Suez is more than significant, only |» 
merchants were quite at a loss as to what to 
do with their cargoes, as they had no other 
choice but to leave them in the port, ex- 
posed to sun and rain. The construction of 
docks is desired hy all, and will greatly con 
tribute to the development of the Brandisi 
harbor, which is also likely to derive increas- 
ed importance from the opening of the Mont 
Cenis railway. 


The general rule in anthracite coal mines 
is to leave one-third of the coal in the form 
of pillars or piers to support the roof. With 
a skilful distribution of this amount in 
dumb-bell columns, and with a good bed of 
rock above and below the vein of coal, there 
is hardly any danger of “caving-in.” But 
mining engineers are sometimes careless ; 
columns are irregularly placed, or badly 
formed, the roof or the floor may be im- 
perfect, and perhaps when all these things 
seem right, so large an area of a thick vein 
may be excavated that the pressure becomes 
too great to bear. Old mines, where the 
@>lumns Jand roof gradually decay from cx 
posure to the air, are often found to be un- 
safe, and sometimes a large area of the sur- 
face sinks in, as did recently much of the 
village of Hyde Park, near Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. There are many towns in that 
State which are undermined for coal, and 
there are many thousands of acres of valu- 
able and improved “surface” owned by dif- 
ferent persons from the owners of the coal 
beneath. This event will seriously add to 
the insecurity with which all such “surface” 
property has begun to be regarded as an in- 
vestment. 


A meeting of policy-holders of suspended | , 
insurance companies was held in Chicago on |) 


Wednesday evening. William T. Coolbaugh 
said he had made up his mind that it was the 
duty of the merchants of Chicago to deter- 
mine the common relations existing between 
them and the insurance companies. espe- 
cially with a view to the fact of the immense 
differences existing between the proposed 
settlements and the published assets. He 
thought an offer of a fairer settlement than 
twenty-five percent. should be made. Mr. 
Stillman, of New York, the representative of | 
the Atlantic, Manhattan and Security com 
panies of New York, said there was no other | 
feeling in New York than to pay every cent | 
due the Chicago suflerers. The Manhattan 
and Security companies will probably pay 
from sixty to seventy-five per cent. 
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U.S. Obligations, 
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State Bonds. 


New York Reg*d Bounty been. 

¢ 0 coupon ac 

do és canal loan ier 

Alabama sins anevdutewasesvendeenss 

do Ss 
Arkansas 78, L. R. 
California 7s, °T7 
— 6s, 











#2 coupon. 
, ee 
Illinois Canal Bonds, * 70... 
Louisiana 68 : 
do new 
Michigan 68, ‘73— 
Missouri 6s, coup 
ree OS 8 eee 
N. Carolina 6s old.. a 
do 6s new.... eaaceek 
he errr , a 
South Carolina 6s 

















Tommennes GS... 022. ccccecen cevcses 
do OW GUNES i sccee veer 
i eer 
do new Bonds 


Raltlroad Bonds, 


Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond... 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage....... 
do 2d mortgage pref... 
Boston, oxsfene & Erie Ist mort. 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds. ........ 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8, Ist_morts 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund....... 





do lst mortgage .. 

do ND cocecsigessescs 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort..... 
Chicago & N. West we Fund.. 
do Ist mort, . . 

Chic, & Rock Island Pacific 7s. 
Cle — & Pittsburg consol SF... 
2d mort....... 

( ey "¢ Toledo Sinking Fund...... 
Col. Chic, & Ind, Central 1st mort. . 


do 2d mort. . 
Del. Lack & West. Ist _— 

do 2d mo yeas 
Dubuque & Sioux City It mort... 
Erie 1st mort, exte . soak 
do 1st mort. end. . 
Galena & Chic. 


Se. SO Rea 
Great Western Ist mort,, 
do 2d mort., "93.. 
Hann, & St. Jos, Ist mort, Land Gr, 
Hann, & St. Jose - convert 
Harlem Ist mort, 78.............- 














do istmort., and Sinking g Fund. 
Hudson River 7s 24 mort. 
Illinois Central 7s °%5.. 
Lack Western .. 
Michigan Central 8s, 1 
Mich. —. oo - I. 7s 







k Fun 
* 2d mort. 
Morris & Exsex 1st mort. . 

_ do 2d mort 










> sn n. 
do 76... 
New York & \ Haven 


Ohio & Miss, Ist mort.............. 
do consol. 
Panama 


Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort.. 
do do 2d mort.. ... 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar 
ae E. B. guar. by Missouri 
Quincy & Ko. ist mort, °90.. 
ae SELEY COOOL LE 
St. Louis & tron’Mountain. . 
Toledo & Wab. cons, conv 
do Bet MOrt; ONE. 2.60600 c000 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. E. Diy 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 2 
do Land Grants, 7s 
do Income, 10s 
Alt. & Terre Haute... 
do preferred,...... 
Boston, Hartford & Eri ee 
Chie ~ & Alton 














preferred... 
Cc me... & N. Western. 
do prefe srred.... 
Chicago & Rock Island... 
Chicayo, Burlington & — 
Clevel. ¢ tol., Ind. & Cincin 
Cleveland & aa 
| Col, Chic, & sod eames 
Del. Lack. & Western............... 
oe & Sioux city 
E 


do preferred............. 2... 
Hannibal & St. Joseph........... zee 
do | ee 


ao preferred 
Jolict & Chicago. 
Illinvis Central. 
Lake Shore & Mic higan ‘Southe 
—— & Cincin. Ist preferred..... 
2d preferred... 
Mic a RR 
Milwaukee & St. Paul............... 
do preferred 
Morris & Essex 














Coal Stocks, 


| 
' 
Amporicnm Coal CO. .02ccccccccscscces 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co....... 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.. 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
Spring Mountain Coal... 


Miscellaneous, 


Canton Co 
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Wells, Fargo Express.............- 
American express... 
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QUEEN. FIRE. INSURANCE COMP’ 


U. 8. Branch, 117 Broadway, N. Y. 


OcToBeR 12, 1871, 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
DEAR Sir: 
We desire to inform the insuring public 
that this Company, having closed its agency | 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, loses no- | 
thing by the conflag:ation in that city. 
W. H. ROSS, 


y | IMPERIAL FIRE INS. Co., | 
| LONDON 
| EsTABLISHED. . . 1808 
| Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
| Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
| Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 
E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. 8ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Ancuinarp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. "A. Low & Bros. 
E. 8. JAPFRAY, of E. 8. Jaflray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

JAVID SALomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 











Manager. 
: | 


Fire and Life Insurance, 


Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 
OFFICE No.'56 WALL St, 


OPPOSITE HANOVER St. | 
Paid up Capital and Surplus, $9,000,000 
Invested in the United States,. . $700,000 
LOSSES sneeree IN NEW “YORK AND 
ROMPTLY PAID. 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Wa. C. PIcKERSGILL H. peB. Rourn. 
Francis SKIDDY. DAM NORRIE. 
Henry Eyre. Henry A. Suytur. 
Bensamin B. SHERMAN. Roya. PHELps. 
Geonce Moke. W. Burter Duncan. 


A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmenp Ht any, Surveyor, 


Co, 
Jas. STUART, of J. & J. Stuart. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





| 

Jay Cooke & Co, are now selling, and recommend 

as a profitable and safe investment for all classes, the 

First Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern 
| Pacifle Railroad Company, bearing Seven and Three 


Tenths per cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. 
currency), and secured by first and only mortgage on 


e LS an 


HOME INSURANCE co. 


Cash Assets, October 1, 1871,. 


Chicago 


| the entire Road and equipments, and on more than 

23,000 Acres of Land to every mile of track, or 500 

| Acres of Land to each $1,000 Bond. The highest cur- 
. $4,723,206 52 |... iad al , J. 8. Five-Twentie 

| rent price will be paid for U.S. Five-Twentics, and 

not 


Losses at will 


exceed 


j aul other marketable Securities received in exchange. 


2,000,000 00 | Pamphiets, maps, and full information, as well as 





| the bonds themselves, will be furnished on applica 
a j tion by Jay Cooke & Co., Philadelphia, New York, 
CH™ AU Losses will be promptly paid, and and Washington, and by most Banks and Bankers, | 
throughout the country. 


Jash Assets Oct. 12,’71, $2,723,206 52 | 


Leaving C 


Policies issued as usual. 

CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. Wasupurn, Secretary. 

New York, October 12, 1871 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


Charleston, S.C. 
Southern Securities of every description, viz. 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, | 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. 


AGENCY. 
ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 
CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 

ASSETS - 6.047, 878.07 

ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 
OVER $4,000,000. GB” Collections receive especial care. 

New York, October 11th, 1871. New Youn Connuercervawes: 

The losses of this Company in Chicago are | fowes & Macy He nry Clews & Co 

less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an| Lather Kou itz, - M. Weith & Arente 

Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of | 

over $1,000,000. The tna continues to| 

offer the best security, as in all time past. 

Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 

this office. 

JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


62 Wall Street. | 


| 





Banking Houses. 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 
or 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


Metropolitan Ins. Co., 





| 3,000,000 acres cho 
of the road, in the 
| STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 


108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| 
| 


Casm CAPITAL 


est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
crowing and stock raisi i 
the U nited States. 
Convenient to market both east and west. 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


To _ th at_Inducements 


. "I : . ng are unequa 
This Company confines its business to the . 


Metropolitan District, and has 
Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 


Rich ne mo t lands along the road yvnere 


and North tte 
seven ins open for entry under the Plat mestrad 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 


ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 
An opportunity never before presented for see curing 


homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
| of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive | 


A share of your business is respectfully | 
solicited. 

R. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres, 
YOUNG, 








8. J Sec’y. 





Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 
Casn Caritan. .. .$1,000,000 


\¢ 
New York, October 10, 1871. | 
The LOSSES of this COMPANY by the rece 
FIRES in CHICAGO cannot execed a QUARTER of | 
a MILLION of DOLLARS, which will be promptly 
paid as the various claims shall be adjusted. 
This Company will have remaining MORE THAN A | 
MILLION OF DOLLARS OF GOOD ASSETS, as a 
guarantee to its policy holders, and will continue to | 
make INSURANCE on BUILDINGS and PERSONAL | 
PROPERTY as heretofore. 
H. A. HOWE, President. 
P, NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 


The Liverpool & Lon-| 
don &F Glohe Ins. Co | 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 | 


“<< in the 
P All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Pape 
United States, 3,000, 000 |p Desks, “Portfolios, Scrap “Books, Expense Books, | 


7 larige, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 
45 William St. ("Wo Keep ovorpthing in ous line, and soll as Joost 


= of the United States, Canada and Europe. 
Irces— 
O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U.P. R. RCo. Omaha Neb, 


7 Pa ELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’ 5 Building. 


Ofen daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
| Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock. 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORs. 


| of seven per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
lin bank July 1 that were deposited on or nae 
| January 20 and April 20, payable on and after Jul 
PR deposited now will draw intercst dw 
| July 1. 
WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
Isaac S. BARRETT, Secretary. 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain | 
led by any in | 


Bark of British North America, 


Prices | 


| TAnd will issue Policies making Lose payable in 


dD | 
J. BooRMAN JOMNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnsten & | Ita Assets for the Security of its Policies are | 


| ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


Un- | | either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 


Prices | daily balances. 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with | Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


| available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
| Credits. 


| foreign banking business. 


(UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y °,. sssperiat sank, 


| Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., ; London. 


| branches. 


ice farming lands on the line Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
| ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


| Collections made in any = of the world. 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- | — 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 


The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend | 


| Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of | No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. | 


AT LANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


JFIRST MORTCACE 





SINKING FUND 


‘LAND GRANT BONDS 


1842, 
OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company, 


NAVIGATION RISKS. 





England. | 


| 
| Ix DENOMINATIONS OF 
#100, 


More than 


b ), 
MILLION DOLLARS. $1,000, 


THIRTEEN #500, axp 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter; | Can now be had from the undersigned or 
mivated during the year, Certificates for which are | through the principal banks and bankers of 
| the United States. 
‘ors is invited to the merits of these Bonds, 


| secured by a first and only mortgage on the 


The attention of invest- 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres't. 

_d. o. H. CHAP: APMAN, Seeretary. 


~ CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FoR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF TIE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
Banking House 


|road, equipments, franchises, and property 
| of a trunk line of railroad which will shorten 
, the distance between New York and San 
| Francisco some 230 miles, and, in addition, 





‘the mortgage to secure the Bonds covers a 
| land grant of 1,500,000 acres of the most 
fertile land in the West, which is prohibited 
| from being sold at less than four (4) dollars 
per acre by the terms of the mortgage deed, 
| and according to the present market price of 
the Illinois Central Company's lands is worth 
$18,750,000, This loan was originally for 
$5,500,000, but has been largely reduced 
by subscriptions of actual investors. The 
remaining balance of the loan is offered at 


OF 


No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in | 972 #04 secrued interest, but the right is re- 


served to advance the price at any time 
Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
Checks upon us pass through the 


tice. without notice. 





The bonds have thirty years to ran; bear § 
We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 


| per cent. interest, payable in New York, Lon. 
We make telegraphic transfers of money to | 
any desired point, and transact every description of | 


| 


a draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards , 


don, or Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the ortion 
of the holder, without notice, free of taxes. 
BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ARE 
PAYABLE iN GOLD. 
| Bords, but can be registered with the coupons 


They are Coupon 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, ON, Or can be registered with the coupons orr, 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and | and interest paid to registered owner. Inter- 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable | est payable August 15 and February 15. 


| on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at ail money centres. 


A liberal sinking fund, formed from the entire 
land sales, in payment for which the bonds 
will be received at par and accrued interest, 


Advances made to our dealers at ail times on ap- | provides for the early extinguishment of this 


proved collaterals at market rates of interest. loan. 


Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany. 


These bonds offer favorable inducements to 
parties desiring to fund their Five-twenties, 


AGENC Y OF THE 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and Sonth America, Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
| rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 


or other high-priced securilies. 


In converting Five-twenties the investors 
realize 17 percent profit on the principal - 2 
per cent. per annum excess of Interest; and 





at the same time get a perfect security. 


Maps, circulars, documents, and fall infor 


JOHN PATON, { Agents. 
mation furnished on application. 


‘ARCH. McKINL! 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO.,| 
No. 52 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & C0., 


| 
| 
Though acting as agents for the sale of this 


| | loan, our jirm buy and sell in their regular 
| business the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den 
of the 


| Eastern Division being now quoted at 192 


ver City Railroad Company, those 


| 
| 
| 
‘and acerued interest. These were originay 


f placed by us at 974. 





TANNER & CO., 


' 
Bonds, stocks and gold bought and sold pn com- | 
mission. Loans negotiated 
Moncey received on deposit at interest 
Trayclers’ and Commercial Credits isened 
Exchange drawa on Paris and on the 


UNION BANK OF LONDON, 


Bankers, 
No, 1) WALL STREET, 





